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(Continued from p. 279.) 


Ma. Scougal, while at Auchterless, 
was anxious to have his parishioners 
punctual and constant in their acten- 
dance upon public w tint de ; and la- 
mented that many, who frofessed 
and called themselves Christians, 
lightly regarded the solemn services 
of the church, and evidently shewed 
by their conduct that they considered 
the worship of their Maker of little 
importance compared with the ser- 
mon; an error which unhappily too 
much prevails in our own days. Our 
Liturgy is a truly Christian service ; 
and we cannot be suficiently thankful 
for the great blessing of having a ri- 
tual so truly evangelical established 
amongst us, It is much to be la- 
mented, however, that by too many 
professing Christians, the deskis less 
valued than the pulpit ; and it is mat- 
ter of serious concern to every pious 
clergy man,as it was to ood Scougal, 
that * the invocation of Almighty 
God; the reading some portions of 
the Holy Scriptures; making acon- 
lession of our Christian faith, and 
rehearsing the Ten Commandmeits, 
shouid be looked upon only as a/re- 
ludium for ushering in the people to 
the church, and the minister to the 
pulpit.’* In preaching, the great 


“ Gairden’s Sermon. The above extract 
May serve to give us an tdea of the mode of 
conducting public worship at that period i in 
the episcopal church, at least in the diocese 
of Aberdeen. Dr. Gairden remarks, that 


Scougal always joined with his congregation 
sy the f beginning of the service ; from whence 
{may be inferred, that in those days there 
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INICATIONS. 


aim of Mr. ye gn was to approve 
himself unto God, asa workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, rightly di- 
viding the word of truth. When he 
stood up in the puipit, as became an 
ambassador of Jesus Christ, the only 
ends he had in view were the glory 
of God, and the salvation of souls; he 
adapted his sermons not to the hu. 
mours of his hearers, but to their 
necessities. IZ!e laboured to render 
his style plain and intelligible to the 
meanest capacity, without giving dis- 
gust to the well educated. He was 
careful to avoid foolish questions and 
sfrifes of words, and only to speak 
the things becoming sound doctrine’; 
in other words, to inculcate those 
great truths of the Gospel, whose 
direct tendency is to promote the 
divine life in the soul. His reverend 
eulogist, who has been already so 
often quoted, thus describes him as 
a preacher :—* The matter of his 
discourses was always so useful and 
seasonable ; his words and expres- 
sions so plain and proper, and well 
chosen; his deportment so grave and 
unaffected; his manner of utterance 
so affectionate, and expressive of the 
passionate love and concern he had 
for men’s souls, accompanied with 
such an act of sweetness and mild- 
ness us charmed men’s spirits; and 
all was so full of light and heat, that 
I think I may say, in the words of 
the disciples concerning our blessed 
Saviour, Did not our hearts burn 
qithin us, while he ofiened unto us the 
Scriptures 2??? Scougal revived the 


were clergymen, as well as laymen, who 
looked upon the worship of God only as a 
preludium to their public exhibition. 
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expository mode of preaching, which 
had produced such happy effects at 
the auspicious era of the Reforma- 
tien, and which experience hath evin- 
ced to be most conducive to general 
edification. This useful practice, 
which in Scotland is called /ecturing,* 
forms a stated portion of the morn- 
ing service in the established church 
of that part of the United Kingdom; 


and I have often wished that the 


same practice had been enjoined by 
authority in the Church of England. 

Scougal was no less assiduous in 
catechising than in preaching. He 
discharged that important branch of 
the clerical ofiice not in the common 
cursory way, which is little better 
than an exercise of the memory, but 
by instructing the young and the ig- 
norant in the plain, Impressive me- 
thod of familiar and affectionate con- 
versation. “ Catechising,” touse Mr. 
Scougal’s own words, in a sermon 
preached before the synod of Aber- 
deen, ‘is a necessary but painful 
duty. It is no small toil, to tell the 
same things a thousand times to some 
dull and ignorant people, who per- 
haps shall know but little when we 
have done. It is this laborious excr- 
cise that does sometimes tempt a 
minister to envy the condition of 
those who gain their living by the 
sweat of their brows, without the toil 
and distraction of their spirits.” 


* 1am informed, that the €cots clergy, 
{ 


in lecturing on Sundays, generally confine 
themselves tothe New lestament,but with- 
out uniformity inthe method ; some giving 
harmonical expositions of the Evangelists, 
others regularly expounding the Epistles, 
and many commenting on detached por- 
tions or chapters, without any attention to 
order or method. The late Bishop of Lon- 
don, in his lectnres on the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, gave a good specimen of this 
mode of communicating religious instric- 
tion, which it is to be wished were general- 
ly adopted by the parochial clergy, espe- 
cially where two sermons are usual, I have 
heard that the clergy of the Lutheran 
Church generally expound, one part of the 
Sunday, the Gospel or the Epistle for the 
day. Archbishop Leighton’s Commentary 
on the first Epistle of St Peter, is an admira- 
ble model for an expositor of the Epistles. 


[ June, 


Scougal was not satisfied with 
performing the public duties of his 
functions, but, in imitation of St, 
Paul, he went from house to house, 
“ testifying repentance towards God, 
and faith towards our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” THe availed himself of 
those domiciliary visits to study the 
various tempers and dispositions of 
his people ; to warn the unruly ; to 
comport the feeble minded ; to con- 
vince the gainsayers; to heal the 


backsliders; and to confirm the’ 


faith and animate the hopes of those 
who had received Christ Jesus ihe 
Lord, 

“ Tle was deeply sensible” (I 
borrow the words of Dr. Gairden) 
“of the little sense of religion that 
generally appeared; and when he 
saw any spark of goodness, how 
strangely was he cheered with it! 
He more valued the humble inno- 
cence, the cheerful contentment 
and resignation of one poor woman 
in that place, than all the more 
goodly appearances of others, hay- 
ing oft in his mouth indocti celum 
rafliunt.’’ 

His situation at Auchterless as to 
external comforts, was very dis- 
couraging and trying; but he sub- 
mitted with equanimity and pa- 
tience to the inconveniences of 
coarse fare, of a mean lodging, and 
a total seclusion from the enjoy- 
ments of literary society. He had 
learned the divine art of content- 
ment with his lot under every dis- 
acreeable circumstance ; he main- 
tained an uniform. serenity and 
cheerfulness of mind; and he used 
to say, “that as he blessed God 
he was not naturally melancholy; 
so he thought an acquired melan- 
choly was scandalous in a clergy- 
man.’’ 

We now come to the last stage of 
this excellent man’s life, a period of 
not more than four years, during 
which he filled a conspicuous and 
important station. The chair of di- 
vinity in King’s College, Aberdeen; 
had been yacant since the yeal 
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1666,* for what reason I have not 
been able to learn; probably on ac- 
coum of the distracted state of the 
times, and the great difficulty of pro- 
curing a man of talents and temper 
to oe the rave of party. Ever 
since the Reformation, that. impor- 
tant office had been filled up by the 
yoles of the clergy in the diocese of 
Aberdeen, which was now under the 
government of Mr. Scougai’s father, 
o. wiom Bishop Burnet, in his His- 
tory of his own Times, gives the fol- 
lowing character :-—** A man of rare 
temper, great piety, and prudence.” 
A striking contrast this to the cha- 
racier which the same prelate gives 
oi the majority of the Episcopal Col- 
lege in Scotland at that Ume. 
Wherever the vacant professor- 
shi became the subject of conver- 
sation, all eyes were directed to the 
minister of Auchterless; and when 
the matter came before the synod, in 
1674, Mr Scougal was elected, by 
the unanimous voice of that reverend 
and venerabie body, professor of di- 
vinity, being only twenty-four years 
ofage. Far from being elated with 
so flattering a mark of distinction, 
Scougal, in the true spirit of Am- 
brose and Gregory Nanzianzen, 
shrunk from the appointment with 
fear and trembling. His mind was 
so deeply impressed with the weight 
and importance of the charge, as well 
as with a sense of his own unworthi- 
hess, that he continued in a state of 


* The first professor of divinity in King’s 


_College,after the Reformation, was Dr.John 


Forbes, son to the fourth Protestant bishop 
of Aberdeen. He had studied in several 
Protestant universities abroad, and was a 
profound theologian. After filling the chair 
several vears, with great ability, he resigned 
it in 1635, and was succeeded ‘by Dr. An- 
drew Strachan, who died the year follow- 
ing, when Dr John Forbes was re-elected, 
and remained till 1643, when he was ejected 
for refusing to sign the covenant, and was 
succeeded by the Rev. W. Douglas, Minis- 
ter of Forgue, in Aberdeenshire ; a man of 
the greatest name among the Covenanters, 
hext to the celebrated Alexander Hender- 
son. At the Restoration, however, he join- 
ed the Episcopal party, and remained in the 
chair of divi Inity until his death, in 1666, 
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suspense until the next meeting of 
the synod, when, after much serious 
deliberation and prayer, he under. 
took the oflice. 

His advancement to the chair of 
theology, at soearly an age, without 
a disseatinn voice in the synod, and 
that tooin a period of such turbulence 
and distraction, is a sufficient testi- 
mony of his unrivalled merit. Sci- 
ence and literature were then culti- 
vated with more success in Aberdeen 
than in the other universities of Scot- 
land. The clergy in that part of ihe 
kingdom tar exceeded their brethren 
inthe western and southern counties, 
in classical learping, and in every 
branch of theological science, more 
especially in the study ol the fathers 
of the primitive church, and an ac- 
guaintance with ecclesias.cal histo. 
ry. Many of them, and those chiefly 
of the episcopal persuasion, were 
animated by that pure and heavenly 
flame which glowed in the breasts of 
a Cyprian endaJerome. “ Their ex- 
cellency,” to use the wordsof Bishop 
Burnet, * lay in their sense of spiri- 
tual things and of the pastoral care.” 
They were alive to their heavenly 
Master, dead to the world, and im- 
pressed with a deep sense of the 
value of those souls that were com- 
mitted to their charge. Ofthis school 
were Forbes, Burnet, Gairden, and 
Scougal, men who would have done 
honour to the church in her purest 
days; and had all the synods of Scot- 
land, at the Restoration, contained 
as large a portion of the good leaven 
as the synod of Aberdeen, in all pro- 
bability episcopacy would have stood 
its ground. 

““Trojaque nunc stares—Priamique arx alta 
maneres !” 

Scougal was such a burning and 
shining light that no man despised his 
youth; and like the inimitable Leigh- 
ton, he enjoyed the rare felicity of 
gaining the esteem of the zealots of 
all parties.* He had full credit given 


* « He did not confine his charity within 
a sector party, but loved goodness wherever 
he found it, and entertained no harsh 
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him for the purity of the motives by 
which he was actuated in accepting 
the prolessorship : no one suspected 
him of grasping at preferment. Nei- 
ther filthy lucre, nor vanity, nor am- 
biuon, were supposed to have any 
share in determining his choice ; and 
all who knew him were convinced 
that he undertook the important 
Charge, to which he had been called 
by the public voice, with a single eye 
to the glory of his divine Master and 
the good of his church. 

thoughts of men merely upon their differing 
from him ia this or that epinion. He was 


grieved at the distractions and divisions of 
the church, and that religion, the bond of 
iove, should be made so much the bone of 


contentions, The several sects among us 
Jament his loss, and seem to confess that a 
few like him would soon heal cur schisms, 
and that his pious life, and meek instruc- 
tions, ifany thing, would scon have recover- 
ed them from their errors.” Gairden’s Fune- 
ral Sermon.—In ‘a sermon, preached before 
the synod of Aberdeen, Scougal mentioned, 
with approbation, the following declaration 
of an eminent and holy clergyman then liv- 
ing, “that he would rather be instrumental 
in persuading one man to be serious in re- 
figion than the whole nation to be confor- 
mists ;” that is, to have no more than the 
outward form without the power; ‘ fcr,” 
as he adds, “if a man continue a stranger 
to that, it is little matter whether he be 
Protestant or Papisi, Pagtn or Mahometaa, 
or any thing else in the world; nay, the bet- 
ter his religion 1s, the more dreadiul will his 
condemnation be.’ What he meeznt by 
‘¢ persuading men to be serious” is thus ex- 
pressed in the same sermon, in words that 
ought to be engraven on the heart of every 
clergyman: **'The great business of our 
calling is to advance the divine life in the 
world, to frame and mould the souls of men 
into a conformity to God, and to superinduce 
the beautiful lincamentsof his blessed image 
upon them, to enlighten their understand- 
ings, inform their judgmenis, rectify their 
wills, and order their passions, and sanctify 
all their sfiections. The worid lieth in sin, 
and it is our work toawaken men out of that 
deadly sleep. Nothing below this should be 
our aim, we should never cease our endea- 
vours until that gracious change be wrought 
in every person committed to our charge; 
and this is so great and wonderful a charge, 
that as only Omnipotence is able to produce 
it, so certainly they have a mighty task who 
are emploved as instruments in it.” 





[June, 


The theological lectures of Scou- 
gal embraced a wide field. As became 
a Protestant divine, he directed the 
attention of the students, In the first 
place, to the sacred oracies, as ihe 
erand furniture ofa candidate for the 
Christian ministry. He endeavoured 
to obviate the chiet difticulties that 
occur in studying the scripiure sys- 
tem, and to vindicate therm trom the 
most weighty objections of sceptics 
and infideis. He gave his pupiis a 
clear and comprehensive view o! the 
principles of genuine Protestantism 
as opposed to the corruptions which 
Popery had engrafted upon the writ- 
ten word, and took especial care to 
guard them against the delusive ar- 
tifices of the Romish pricsthood to 
entangle their proselytes in the yoke 
of bondage, and to deprive them of 
the glorious liberty of the sons of 
God. He read Jectures on casuisti- 
ca! divinity; a branch of bis course 
wherein he was truly excellent. be- 
ine himself a man ol a mest scrupu- 
lous and tender conscience, and hav- 
ing an utter abhorrence of the least 
deviation from the plain path of godly 
siuceriéy. His whole system of the- 
ological casvistry was briefly compre: 
hended in this saying, nameiy. to have 
always a conscience void of offence to- 
ward Ged and toward man. He gave 
no quarter to the casuistical divinity 
of the sons of Loyola; which seemed 
to have becn iran.ed, not to keepmen 
from sin, but to teach them, guam pro 
fread peceatum liceat accedere sine 
jreccato.* He unravelied their spe- 
cious sophistry, unmasked their plau- 
stbfe but licentious maxims, and cal- 
tioned his pupils against all those eva- 
sive, equivocating, and accommodat- 
ingearts which hadrendered Jesuztism 
a synonymous term with falsehood 
and hypocrisy, and which ought not so 


* How near to sin they might lawfully 
come without sinning. This was the censure 
passed by Sir Thomas More, himself a zea- 
lous Papist, on the general run of Romish 
casuists, 
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much as to be named in Protestant 
schools of theology. 

In regard to the grand points of 
controversy between the Lutheran 
and Reformed churches abroad, as 
well as between the Episcopalians 
and Presbyterians at home; he mani- 
fested a truly Christian spirit of mo- 
deration and candour. While he 
firmly avowed his own conclusions, 
ne forbore to tulminate, ex cathedra, 
against those who were of the con- 
trary part; being aware that there 
were among them, men of unques- 
tionable learning, wisdom, and piety, 
whose right to abound In their own 
sense of the holy Scriptures could 
not be denied, upon the original prin- 
cipies of the Protestant Retormation. 

‘lany of your readers wiil, no 
dow bi, peruse with great satisfaction, 
the following passage from the pen 
of his reverend friend Dr. Gairden, 
and which I transcribe as an index 
of iis prudence, his peaceable spirit, 
and his humble pie‘ y,in regard tothe 
Predestinarian coutroversy. ** There 
were ho debates he was more cau- 
tious to meddle with, than those about 
the decrees of God, being sensible 
how much Christianity had suffered 
by men’s diving into things beyond 
their reach ; secret things belonging 
tothe Lord, and things revealed to us 
and to our children. But he had always 
adecp sense of the powerful eflicacy 
of God’s grace upon our souls ; and 
that all our good was entirely to be 
ascribed to God, and all our evil 
unto ourselves.” The caution with 
which Professor Scougal trod upon 
such tender ground, is well worthy 
the imitation of all who are rzised to 
the dignity of masters in our Israel. 
Christian divines should learn to ex- 
ercise moderation and charity, on 
certain points which, in all ages, have 
perplexed the reason of the wisest 
and most inquisitive among the sons 
of men—points on which men of ac- 
knowledged piety have differed, in 
every period of the church, and will 
Probably continue to do so till the 
cndof time. In fact, all the contro- 


Versies on the subjects of predestina- 
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tion and free-will, from the days of 
St. Austin down to the present mo- 
ment, seem only to shew the inade- 
quocy of the human faculties to fa- 
thom the deep things of God. It 
were well if ail Christian divines 
weuld learn from St. Paul humbly 
to acquiesce in the sovereignty, the 
wisdom and the justice, of the great 
Creator and Lordof the universe, to 
avoid all questions which might lead 
the thing jurmed to say to him. that 
formed it, why hast thou made me 
thus 2 and to oppose the following 
devout exclamation to the arrogance 
of “ reasoning pride :’? O the defith 
of the riches, both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God ! how unsearchable 
are his judgments, and his ways fast 
finding out ! 

I have always admired the caution 
with which the ever-memorable Me- 
lancthon handled this mysterious and 
incomprehensible subject.* The 
Augsburg conlession, which reflects 
so much credit on the learning, the 
judgment, and the prudence, of that 
illusirious divine, is totally silent on 
the article of predestination ; and, in 
my humble opinion, it would have 
been well if the master builders of 
every other Protestant church had 
fullowed his example, although, it 
must be owned, that the seventeenth 
ariicle of the Church of England 
evinces a spirit of moderation and 
candour on the unfathomable sub- 
ject of the divine decrees, which we 
do not find In the systematical con- 
fessions of the Helvetic, Belgic, or 
Scots churches. Had the article 
been drawn up by Calvin, or Jerom 
Zanchius, there is no doubt that it 
would have worn a more rigid as- 


* See the article de Predestinatione, in 
Melancthon’s Loci communes, the first pro- 
testant body of divinity that was published 
in Germany. This book was a powerful in- 
strument in promoting the fundamental 
doctrines of the Protestant Reformation. It 

was regarded, during the sixteenth centu- 
ry, as 2 form of sound words, in doctrinal 
points, in all the theological schools of the 
Lutheran, or (as they used to call them- 
selves, without deeming it arrogant) of the 
evangelical church. 
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pect ; but the reformers of the An- 
glican church had been more in the 
habit of corresponding with Wit- 
temberg than with Geneva; and in 
the conclusion of the seventeenth 
article, they seem to have had their 
eye on the following passage in the 
Saxonic confession of Melancthon. 
“ Quia conscientiis in pceniteitia 
consolationem proponimus, non ad- 
dimus questiones de pricdestina- 
tione, seu de electione, sed deduci- 
mus omnes lectores ad verbum Dei, 
et jgubemus ut volunsatem Dei ex 
verbo ifisius discant. Non quxrant 
alias speculationes. Certissimum 
est predicationem pcenitentic ad 
omnes homines pertinere, et accu- 
sare omnes homines, ita promissio 
universalis est, et omnibus offert re- 
missionem peccatorum. In hance 
universalem promissionem sinculi 
se includant, et non induigeant difli- 
dentiz, sed luctentur ut assentiantur 
verbo Dei, et obsequantur Spiritui 
Sancto, et juvari se petant.”* Me- 
Jancthon never would enter into con- 
troversy on the deep points of pre- 
destination and election, notwith- 
standing Calvin frequently urged 
him to be more explicit in his de- 
clarations. It will readily be allow- 
ed, however, by every equitable and 
candid person who hath studied the 
writings of these two burning and 
shining lights, that the points on 
which they agreed were of much 
higher importance than those on 


* The Saxonic confession was drawn up 
in 1551, with a view to be presented to the 
council of Trent. Let the reader compare 
the above quotation from Melancthon, with 
the lust sentence inthe seventeenth article. 
‘* Furthermore, we must receive God’s pro- 
mises in such wise as they be generally set 
forth to us in holy Scripture ; and in our 
doings, that will of God is to be followed 
which we have expressly declared to us in 
the word of God.” Other instances of co- 
incidence, no less plain and evident, might 
be pointed out, on a comparison of the 
Augsburg and Saxonic Confessions with the 
thirty-nine Articles. Melancthon was, be- 
yond all question, in higher esteem with the 
early fathers of the Church of England, 
than any other foreign divine. 


[ June, 


which they differed, or rather on 
which Melancthon thought it more 
expedient to be silent.* Their sen- 
timents were perfectly in unison on 
the doctrines of original sin, tree- 
will, and justification, and whatever 
siades of difference there might be 
in their opinions respecting the de. 
crees of God, and some points of ec- 
clesiastical polity, there never was 
aby suspension of their mutuai es- 
teem, no deviation in their contro. 
versial correspondence trom the 
voyal law of iove, without which, 
though we sfieak with the congues of 
men and of angels, we are become as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal; 
and without which, though we un- 
lerstand all mysteries and ali knvivl- 
edge, we are nothing 

Scougal thought asthe Wirtemoberg 
Professor did, respecting the pvre- 
cestinarlan controversy ; and every 
humble inquirer after truth, every 
friend of Christian liberty and peace, 
must wish that our divinity chairs 
may always be occupied by meu of 
their stamp. iiad Gomar and Ar- 


* In one of Calvin’s letters to Melanc- 
thon, there is the following passage: ‘* Ac 
tibi emnino videndum est quidem mature, 
ne tibi apud posteros dedecori sit nimia 
taciturnitas ;” alluding not only to his st- 
lence on the subject of the divine decrees, 
but to his caution in regard to the doctrine 
of the real presence, concerning which it is 
well known he did not altogether coincide 
in opinion with his master Luther. 


t On the subject of free.will, take the 
following passage from the Augsbourg con- 
fession : * De libero arbitrio ecclesiz apud 
nos docent quod humana voluntas habeat 
aliquam libertatem ad efiiciendam civilem 
justitiam, et diligendas res rationi subjec- 
tas.” But as the same writer, namely, Me- 
lancthon, expresses himself in the Saxenic 
Confession ; “ Homo nequaquam potest s€ 
liberare a peccato et morte zterna viribus 
naturalibus, sed hee liberatio et conversi0 
hominis ad Deum, et novitas spiritualis fit 
per Filiam Dei vivificantem nos spiritu suo 
sancto.” I presume, that if the bishop of 
Lincoln had perused the writings of LU- 
ther and Melancthon with sufficient dili- 
gence, his lordship would scarcely bave 
pressed them into his service so perempto- 
riy as he has done. 
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minius imbibed the spirit of Melanc- 
then and Scougal, in ail probability 
we should never have heard of a sy- 
nod of Dort: and with all due dei- 
erence to the memory of some tru- 


ly pious men who formed part of 


the majority of that assembly, I can- 
not but think thatit might have been 
happy for the peace oi the church, 
in these daxst days, if they had never 
been convencd. Mutuai forbear- 
ance should be er vernan on a ques- 
tion which is not likely to be decid- 
ed in this stage of our existence. 

Ji: matters of ecclesiastical polity, 
Scougal manifested a pacific and 
healing spirit: and here it must be 
allowed, that, as a professor of divin- 
ity in Scotland, at that period, he had 
a difficult and delicate task to per- 
form. ‘Tie two great religious par- 
ties in the nation, were the episco- 
palians and presbyterians: the zeal- 
ots of the former party contending 
for ithe divine right of episcopacy ; 
those of the latter no less strenuously 
for the divine right of presbytery. 
Scougal was decidedly in favour of 
the episcopal form of church govern- 
ment, although it does not appear 
that he contended for the jure d:vino 
right. He appears rather to have 
beena disciple of the immortal Hook- 
er, who, in the third book of his Ic- 
clesiastical Polity, hath laid down, in 
the clearest manner, those principles 
upon which alone a sound and con- 
Sistent Protestant can reason upon 
this subject. The view which is 
there given of the church of Christ 
as a body mystical, ora congregation 
of faithful men ; the clear and broad 
line of distinction which is there 
drawn between matters of church 
polity and matters of faith and salva- 
tion ; the candour which is manifest- 
ed towards those churches who had 
adopted the model of Knox and Cal- 
vin, toxether with the excellent wri- 
ter’s judicious vindication of the 
episcopal form of church govern- 
ment, render the whole book a pre- 
clous treasure to all who are desirous 
of defending the Church of England 
With weapons drawn from the ar- 
moury of God. 


Scougai preferred episcopacy to 
presbytery, in the first place, froma 
persuasion that it was most agreea- 
ble to the word of God ; and second- 
ly, as having the sanction of primitive 
authority, as weil as Laving general- 
ly prevailed in the Christian world, 
down to the era of the Protestant 
Reformation, but there is no ground 
to presume that he would have join- 
ed the disciples of Laud in unchurch- 
ing the protestants abroad, or leav- 
ing the dissenters at home to uncov- 
enanted mercy. It had been happy 
for Scotland if all her prelates, at 
that time, had displayed the candid 


and pacific spirit of Scougal. 
(To be continued.) 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


You will allow the remark, that to 
prove clearly anddemonstrably, from 
the New-Testament, the lineal de- 
scent of our Lord Jesus Christ from 
David, establishes one primary arti- 
cle in proof of the true and undoubt- 
ed Messiahship of Jesus. That the 
Messiah should arise from the royal 
house of David, was well known 
among the Jews in Christ’s time: so 
the Pharisees acknowledve, Matt. 
xxl. 41. “ While the Pharisees 
were gathered together, Jesus asked 
them, saying, What think ye of 
Christ ? whose son is he ? They say 
unto him, § The son of David.’ ” It 
wus, therefore, one point in proof of 
the Messiahship of Jesus, that he was 
of the house and lineage of David, 
according to the prophecies. This 
the Apostles every where taught and 
maintained ; and especially St. Paul 
not only testified that Jesus was the 
Messiah prophesied of in the Holy 
Scriptures, but also that “he was 
made of the seed of David, accord- 
ing to the flesh.”? Rom. ch.1. That 
is to say, He was truly and properly 
begotten of the seed of David, and 
the fruit of his body. 

The commentators, I believe, uni- 
formly admit, that the genealogy 
Matt. ch. i. is the genealogy of 
Joseph, recording his progenitors in 
a direct line from Dayid and Abra- 
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ham. The objection here is, that 
this iist does not apply to the requ r- 
ed proof, on account of the acknowi- 
edzed miraculous concepuon of Ma. 
ry (ver. 18 25.), and hence that the 
whole argument of Mat: hewamouunis 
to no more than the éega/, and not 
the frofier and natural sonsiip of Je- 
sus, as the son of Joseph, of David, 
and of Abraham. This supposed 
omission of Mary’s ancestry in the 
family of David, bus been subject to 
much objection. But to this it may 
be answered, (1.) Vhat the pedigree 
of Mary must have been sufficiently 
known and attested by the public 
and private registers in those tines, 
and therefore not absolutely neces- 
sary to be inserted by the Evangel- 
ist; and (2.) Probably it might have 
been acommon practice at that time, 
that in genealogical registers, where 
the husband and wife, of the same 
tribe, und descended from the same 
chief families, as of David and Zo- 
rubabel, it was suffictenttorecord the 
pedigree of the husband only; and 
ifso, Mary was as much acknowl- 
edged adaughter of Davidvas Joseph 
is proved to be ason of David; and 
the words of the inspired Evangel- 
ist will stand confirmed in both ac- 
counts (ver. 1.), “Jesus Christ the 
son of David, the son of Abraham.” 

I observe that the series of gener- 
ations from the captivity, recorded 
by Matthew, is much exceeded in 
the series recorded by Luke, ch. iil. 
which the reason of the subject 
will not admit: the common and 
average number of years for each 
generation being supposed at 40, the 
interval of time from the captivity to 
Christ, will extend to more than two 
centuries beyond the true time ; 
which objection is removed by my 
hypothesis inserted in your respect- 
able miscellany for December last, 
and that statement stands well con- 
firmed hereby. 

From a comparative view of both 
lists, it is clearly demonstrable, that, 
accerding to Luke, Heli was the fa- 
ther of Mary; and from Matthew, 
that Jacob the son of Mathan, was 





On the Genealogy of the Messiah. 


{ June, 


the father of Joseph; and, conse- 
quently, that Joseph, as mentioned 
by Luke, ver. 25, was the son of 
Heii in no other sense taan his éegal 
son by marriage, or bls son-in-law ; 
and as by this aillance Joseph is cail- 
cd the son ot Heil, so, in tiie same 
sense, Mury may be called the 
daughter of Jacob, being his daugh- 
ter-in-iaw, and hence conclusively it 
is demonstrated, that Jesus, who was 
conceived and born of the Virgin 
Mary, was the son of David by the 
law of the Jewish nation, and by the 
Jaw of nature in his human person, 
or, in the language of St. Paul, * ac- 
cording to the flesh.” And as to 
our English text in Luke, ch. iil. 
ver. 23, | cannot admire its structure 
nor correctness: * And Jesus him- 
seif began to be about thirty years 
of age, being (as was supposed) the 
son of Joseph. which was the son of 
Heli, which was the son of Matthat,’ 
&e. The Syriac reading is prefera- 
ble, ** And Jesus, he was about thirty 
years of age, being reputed the son 
of Joseph, the son of Heli, the son of 
Matthat,’? &c.3 or, as the word may 
be rendered, being refiorted, from the 
verb, 130 sabar, prxdicavit, evangell- 
zavit. If we adopt this sense, a pa- 
renthesis will remove every obscu- 
rity, and the text will clearly dis- 
cover itself in direct reference to the 
genealogy of Heli. “And Jesus, 
he was about thirty years of age 
(being reputed the son of Joseph,) 
the son of Heli’ &c. signifying 
that he was the son of Joseph only 
by alliance, and not by actual de- 
scent, but rather the son of Heli, the 
fatherof Mary, asthe celebrated bish- 
op Kidder hath'ably proved. Demstr. 
of the Messiah, part li. p. 426. J 
should not have been so prolix on 
this subject, but having seen, that 
even among some Christian writer's 
it has been imperfectly understood 
and explained, and by others al- 
together perverted, and rendered 
doubtful and uncertain ;* and also 

* See Dr. Middleton’s Reflections on the 


Variations among the Evangelists, vol. ™ 
p. 308. 8yo. 
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having had to do with Jews on these 
points, Who, of all others, are the 
mest apt to stumble and iall at this 
threshold of the Evangelical history, 
JT :choughi it useful to offer my re- 
marks, tor which, if they seem wer- 
thy, | hope, Sir, you will find a 
corner In your Magazine. T. Y. 





To the Editor o¢ the Christian Observer, 
Ir is aremarkable peculiarity in the 
Hebrew language, that the names of 
things are frequently descriptive of 
their properties. The names of 
persons also, in that language, are fre- 
quently, either memorials of the cir- 
cumstances that attended their birth, 
or prophetical of their character, and 
of the events which befel them or 
their posterity. This is evident, 
from the names of the Jewish patri- 
archs; of David, the beloved; of 
Solomon, whose rcign was typical of 
the peace that will attend the church 
triumphant; and of Samuel, who was 
asked of God in earnest prayer. The 
name of the first man, Adam, implies 
that he was formed of the ground ; 
and the 25th verse of the 4th chapter 
of Genesis, and the 29th verse of the 
5th chapter, assign the reasons for 
giving the names of Seth and Noah. 
Thenameof Enoch, who walked with 
God, signifies dedicated, or instruct- 
ed; that is, as Parkhurst observes, 
instructed in the religion and wor- 
ship of the true God. But in the 
Sth chapter of Genesis, a still more 
extraordinary circumstance is ob- 
servable. For the names of the ten 
antediluvian patriarchs, taken in suc- 
cession, express the twogrand truths 
contained in Scripture ; the natural 
misery of man, and his restoration 
by the death of Jesus Christ. The 
names, when literally translated, 
form the following sentence: * Man 
made subject to death lamented, the 
glorious God descending instructed : 
His death sent, to the afflicted, Con- 
solation.”? Tne first part of the name 
Muhalaleel, which I translate “ the 
glorious God,’ is derived from a 
Word that in one sense signifies to 
shine, or irradiate ; and it seems pe- 
culiarly applicable to the Son of God, 
Christ. Obsery. No. 126 
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who, in the language of St. Paul, was 
the “ brightness of his glory.’ Itis 
impossible to believe that the names 
of the patriarchs were given by 
chance; and if the preceding trans- 
lation of their names is correct, it 
will be impossible not to believe, 
that they were given with a prophet- 
icalview. Ifthe translation is incor- 
rect, | hope some of your learned 
correspondents will point out the er- 
ror; and possibly many of them may 
discover similar instances of prophe- 
cy, ‘recorded in a succession of scrip- 
tural names. L. 8. I. 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

Tue learned Dr. Isaac Barrow, has 
always been reckoned ove of the 
brightest ornaments of the Church 
of England. In the Christian Ob- 
server, his name has been associated 
with those of Hooker, Taylor, and 
South. The orthodox clergy ofthe 
present day profess to look up to 
him with great respect, though the 
eeneral soundness of his opinions 
does not well accord with the laxity 
of modern theology. Most sincere- 
lv do I wish that the works of this 
respectable divine were tore fre- 
quently, and more attentively, stu- 
died by those who pride themselves 
on their orthodoxy. They would 
find, if I mistake not, that he held 
and preached some of those grand 
and fundamental truths of * our come 
mon Christianity,’ which are now 
ienorantly branded with the impu- 
tation of Calvinism. In the follow. 
ing extract from his 34th Sermon 
in the 2d vol. on the Divinity of the 
Holy Ghost, his opinions on the ex- 
tent of the corruption of man, by the 
fall of Adam, and the necessity of 
preventing, illuminating, and regen- 
crating grace, are clearly and expli- 
citly stated. On the important sub- 


ject of Regeneration, we shall like- 


wise find that he widely differs from 
those theologicians who maintain 
that that great change in the spirit. 
ual state of fallen man is insepara- 
bly connected with external baptism, 
and contemporaneous with that sa- 
cramental rite. The great and or- 
2¥ 
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thodos Dr. Barrow, whots universal- 
ly acknowledged to have been a wri- 
ter of the pretcundest learning, and 
free from the least imputation of en- 
thusiam, represents Regeneration to 
be a spiritual change, eifected by the 
influence of the Holy Spirit on the 
mind, the will, and the affections of 
an adult sinner. The testimony of 
such an author upon these contro- 
verted points, I theught, would at 
this time be highly important ; and 
not unworthy of admittance into your 
respectable and useful miscellany. 


W.H. C. 


Extract from Dr. Isaae Parrow’s 
Sermon on the ficly Ghost. 

“ Cop Manares that great work, 
so earnestly designed by him, of our 
salvation ; working in us all good dis. 
positions ; capacifying us for salva- 
tion; directing and assisting us in 
ali our aciions tending thereto. 

“We naturally are veld of those 
good dispositions in understanding, 
will, and affection, which are needful 
to render us acceptable to God, fit to 
serve and please him, capable of any 
favour from him, of any true bappi- 
ness in ourselves: ourminds natural- 
jy are blind, ignorant, stupid, eildy, 
and prone to error, especially in 
things supernatural, spiritual, and ab. 
stracted from ordinary sense. Our 
wills are iroward and stubborn, light 
and unstable, inclining to evil, and 
averse from what is truly good; our 
affections are very irregular, dlsor- 
derly, and unsettled. To remove 
which bad dispositions (inconsistent 
with God’s friendship and favour) 
driving us into sin and misery, and to 
beget those contrary to them, the 
knowledge and beliefof divine truth, 
a love of goodness, and delight there- 
in, a well-composed, orderly, and 
steady frame of spirit; God in mer- 
cy doth grant to us the virtue of his 
Holy Spirit; who first opening our 
heart, so as to let in and apprehend 
the light of divine truth, then by re- 
presentation of proper arguments 
persuading our reason to embrace 
it, begetteth divine knowledge, wis- 


dom, and faith In our minds, which 
is the work of illumination and ip- 
struction, the first part of his office 
respecting our salvation. 

“Phen, by continual impressions, 
he bendeth ourinclinations, and mol- 
lifieth our bearts, and ten:pereth our 
affections to a willing compliance 
with God’s will, and a bearty com- 
placence in that which 1s good and 
pleasing to God; so breeding all 
pious and virtuous inclinations in us, 
reverence towards God, charity to 
men, sobriety and purity as to our- 
selves, with the rest of those amiable 
and heavenly virtues of seul, which 
is the work of sanctification, another 
great part of his office. 

“ Both these ofierations together 
(enlightening cur minds, sanctifying 
our will and affections ) do constitute 
and accomjilish that work, which is 
styl:d the regeneration, renovation, 
Vivification, new-creation, resurrec. 
tion of a man; the faculties of our 
souls being so improved, that we be- 
come, as it were, other men thereby; 
able and apt to do that, for which be- 
fore we were altogether indisposed 
and unfit. 

** He also directeth and governeth 
our actions, continually leading and 
moving in the ways of obedience to 
God’s holy will and law. As we 
live by him (having a new spiritual 
life planted in us), so we walk by 
him, are continually led and acted 
by his conduct and help. He re- 
claimeth us from error and sin; he 
supporteth and strengtheneth us in 
temptation ; he adviseth and admon- 
isheth, exciteth and encourageth us 
to all works of piety and virtue. 

“Particularly he guideth and 
quickencth us in devotion, shewing 
us what we should ask, raising in us 
holy desires and comfortable hopes; 
disposing us to approach unto God 
with fit dispositions of mind, love and 
reverence, and humble confidence. 

“Tt is also a notable part of the 
Holy Spirit’s office to comfort and 
sustain us, asin all our religious prac- 
tice, so particularly in our doubts 
difficulties, distresses, and afflictions; 
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to beget joy, peace, and satisfaction 
in us, in all our performances and 
all our sufferings; whence the title 
of Comforter belongeth to him. 

* It is also another part thereof to 
assure us Of.God’s gracious love and 
favour. and that we are his children, 
confirming in us the hones of our 
everlasting tnheritance. We lecling 
ourselves to live spiritually by biin, 
to love God and goodness, to thirst 
after righteousness, and to deli¢ht 
in pleasing God, are thereby raised to 
hope God loves and favours es; and 
that he having, by so authentic a seal, 
raiified his word and promise; hav- 
ing already bestowed sosureapledge, 
so precious an earnest, so plentiful 
firstelruits, will not fail to make good 
the remainder, designed and promis. 
ed us, of everlasting joy and bliss.”’ 


Soe 


No. XLII. 


John v. 40.—And ye will not come to 
me that ye might have life. 


FAMILY SERMONS. 


Tuese words were spoken at first by 
Jesus Christ himselfto the Jews, and 
they must of course have been truce as 
appliedtothem, But it is tobe feared 
that they are no less true of the great 
bulk ofthose whoare called Christians 
inthe present day. To ourselves,then, 
may we consider the words as ad- 
dressed: Ye wiil not come to me 
that ye might have life.” And surely 
such an address ought to fill us with 
serious apprehension, lest we should 


_ be found among those to whom it may 


be truly applied. The subject at 
least deserves our most serious in- 
quiry ; and to this inquiry I new 
Propose to direct your attention. 

i. By dfe, in this place, is plainly 
meant the happiness which God hath 
prepared for his people in the world 
to come, as well as that new and di- 
vine life, that life of faith and righ- 
teousness which leads toit. Foras the 
word death in Scripture is put for all 
m so is dife for all that is good. 
‘See, I have set before thee this day, 
fe and good, death and evil.”” This 
tle, though it is perfected only in 
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the other world, is begun in this. 
When aman is truly regenerated, or 
born again of God, and made his 
child by adoption and grace, then 
does God bestow on him his Holy 
Spirit, to become the principle of 
eternal life in his soul. Thus does he 
pass © from death unto life,’ and has 
“ cternal life abiding in him :” the 
seeds of it are sown In his heart,where 
they will grow up insensibly, unul 
they bring forth fruitunto perfection; 
unul the soul is raised to the highest 
degree of purity and perfection of 
Which it is capable, in the world 
above. There, all who share this 
biessing live in perpetual rest and fe- 
licity, all the powers and faculties of 
their souls being restored to that ex- 
cellent state, that image of God, in 
which man was first created. There 
they behold the infinite’ wisdom, 
power, and goodness of God, mani- 
fested in all their glory. There they 
behold God himself, * face to face 3” 
the light of his countenance beaming 
on them continually, and filling their 
souls with a fulness of joy and satis- 
facuon. There they shall * shine 
forth as the sun in the kingdom of 
their Father ;’? they shall live in 
perfect ease and quiet of mind, en- 
joying the blessed company of saints 
and angels, the special love and fa- 
vour of their God and Saviour, and all 
the bliss, honour, and glory, which 
he who made them can confer upon 
them; and that,not only for some ages, 
but forever. Thisis that //e which 
our Lord speaks of in the text; and 
it is there implied, that all may have 
it if they will, although they are so 
perverse that they will not come to 
him for it. “ Ye will not come to 
me that ye might have life.’ 

2. Itis clear from the words of the 
text, no less than from the general 
tenor of Scripture, that the d7fe here 
spoken ofis to be had tn Christ Jesus, 
and in him only. * For this is the re- 
cord, that God hath given us eternal 
life, and this life is in his Son.” Man 
was at first created in the image of 
God ; but by sinning against God he 
became estranged from him, and 
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from every thing that is good. ** By 
One man, sin entered into the world, 
and death by sin: and so death hath 
passed upon all men, for that ail have 
sinned.” * But as in Adam all die, 
cven so in Christ shall all be made 
alive.”’ Those who are dead in tres- 
passes and sins, as ali men are by na- 
ture, shall by him be restored to eter- 
nal life and happiness, if they will go 
to him forit. He will raise them to 
newness of life, aud make them meet 
to be partakers of the inheritance of 
the saints in light. This is a work, 
however, which could only have been 
effected by the same power which at 
first gave us our being. LIlappy, 
thercfore, is it for us, that he who was 
our Maker, is now our Saviour ; and 
that being exalted to the right hand 
of God for this very purpose; he is 
continually exerting his infinite pow- 
er, and applying his all-suflicient me- 
rits, for the salvation of all who come 
to him. He gives them repentance 
unto life. By his Holy Spirit, he 
opens their eves that they may sec 
their sins; and not only bewail, but 
abhorand loathe them. By his power 
he enables them to resist temptation. 
He affords them all the means of sal- 
vation, and inclines them to use them 
aright. He enlightens their minds, 
directs their intentions, purifies their 
hearts, regulates and governs their 
passions, keeps their consciences 
watchful, and sanctifies them wholly, 
in body, soul, and spirit. His grace 
is always sufficient for them, his 
strength is made perlect in their 
weakness, and his power rests con- 
tinually upon them. He applies to 
them the merits of his death, for the 
pardon of their former sins, as well 
as present infirmities, and for their 
justification before God By the vir- 
tue of his sacrifice on the cross, he is 
always making atonement for them in 
heaven. He is their Mediator and 
Advocate with the Father, and ever 
liveth to make Intercession for them. 
Thus are they always kept in the fa- 
vour of God; their faults are cover- 
ed ; their good works, though imper- 
fect, are accepted; and they them- 
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selves are, in him, accounted righ- 
teous, and numbered among those 
saints whom he wiii place at the last 
day on his rigat hand, and to whom 
he will say, ‘Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inheritthe kingdom: prepared 
for you from the foundation of the 
world.’’ ‘hus, they who come to 
Christ have lite and salvacion by nim; 
neither is there salvation In any oiher. 
3. A third point in:phed in the 
text 1s, that none can be partakers 
of this eternal life, who do not come 
to Christ forit By the expression 
coming to Christ, is meant, belleving 
in him. Tor it is by faith we go to 
hini,as the great Prophet of the worid, 
whose doctrines we are to receive; 
as our Loid and Master, whose com- 
mands we are to obey ; as our High 
Priest,on whose mediation we must 
rely. We must go to him In these 
characters, for grace to repent and 
turn to God ; tor power to withstand 
the temptations of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil; for his Holy 
Spirit to lead us Into all trath to 
strengthen our faith, and to enable 
us to do what he requires of us, and 
to suffer whatever he lays upon us. 
We must go, relying on him alone 
to absolve us from our sins, to Justi 
fy us before God, to make our peace 
with him, and thus to bring us at 
last to happiness and heaven. But 
that we may do this effectually, we 
must be careful to walk in all those 
ways that lead to Christ. We must 
keep our bodies under, that we may 
run with patience the race that is 
set before us: we must pray to him 
daily, and to the Father in his name, 
for all things necessary both for lile 
and godliness: we must be constant 
in our attendance on his public wor- 
ship: we must hearken diligently to 
his holy word: we must embrace 
every opportunity of meeting with 
cur Lord at his own table, to pat 
take of his body and blood, for the 
strengthening and refreshing of oul 
souls. It is by constantly exercis 
ing ourselves, not in somes but in @ 
of these holy duties, that our minds 
are inclined towards God, and ov? 
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faith in our blessed Saviour, that 
faith by which we go to him for life, 
is confirmed. Nor must we ever 
leave them off, or become remiss in 
the performance of them, until we 
reach the eternal state ; until we re- 
ceive the end of our faith, even the 
sulvation of our sous. 

4. Another point implied in the 
text is, that there are but few in the 
world who will come to Christ for 
salvation. It is asif he had said, 
“ Though all desire happiness, and 
know that they may have it from me, 
if they would but come to me for it, 
yetthey willnot.” ‘Though he him- 
self calls them by his word, and by 
his ministers, yet they will not come. 
Though the eternal Son of God hath 
purchased life for them by his own 
death. and calls on them to cqme to 
him for it, yet they refuse to obey his 
call: so desperately wicked are the 
hearts of men; so perversely bent 
are they on their own destruction ! 
It is indeed a melancholy considera- 
tion, that men should thus generally 
slight their only Saviour ; nay, that, 
instead of gladly receiving the salva- 
tion which he offers, they should 
rather be disposed to indulge resent- 
ment against those who propose it to 
them, or who remind them of the 
folly and danger of neglecting it. 

Let us take a view of the world 
around us, and we shall soon per- 
ceive that the declaration of our Sa- 
viour on this subject is confirmed by 
the general practice of mankind in 
every age. But, not to insist on the 
experience of former ages, let us for 
a moment consider our own. To 
Say nothing of those nations of the 
earth who reject Christianity altoge- 
ther, and lie sunk in Pagan or Mo- 
hamedan darkness, let us look at 
those nations which profess it. With 
most of them, however, it isa mere 
profession. ‘They are Christians, 
Not because the religion of Christ is 
true, and that which alone bringeth 
salvation, but because it happens to 
be the religion of the country in which 
they dwell. And in our own land, 


where we find more regard paid to 
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religion than perhaps in any other, 
how many of those, who manifest any 
zeal on the subject, are occupied only 
about sume party or sect to which 
they attach themselves, or with atten- 
tion to certain outward observancesy, 
which have a shew of being religious, 
while the grand essential requisite, I 
mean, the going to Christ for life, is 
neglected. Men are called day by 
day to repent and forsuke their sins, 
but they willnotdoit. hey are call- 
ed to pariake of all the merits of 
Christ’s death, but they will not par- 
take of them They are called out 
of darkness into the marvellous light 
of the Gospel, but they will not walk 
init. They are called to eternal life 
by Jesus Christ, but they wiil not 
come to him for it: “Ye will not 
come to me that ye might have life ” 

5. But what are the causes why 
men should thus refuse to come to 
Christ for life? Some of these I will 
endeavour to explain. 

One reason is, that the desires of 
men in general are so low and gro- 
velling, that they care not for that life 
whichChrist wouldgive them. They 
think only of this life. Ifthey can 
but live in plenty, and enjoy a certain 
estimation among men, they are con- 
tent, and seldom extend their view to 
what will become of them hereafter. 
Thus do they go on, like the brutes 
that perish, eating and drinking and 
sleeping, and either working or tri- 
fling away their time on earth, till at 
length death comes,and hurries them 
toa place on which, while they lived, 
they never bestowedathought. *O 
that men were but wise, that they un- 
derstood this, that they would consi- 
der their latterend!” But this, most 
of them will not do. It is no wonder 
then, that they will not come to Christ 
for fife. 

There are some, however, whose 
consciences will sometimes be dis- 
turbed by the thoughts of a future 
state. Yet, even many of these flat- 
ter themselves with the hope, that 
they shall do well enough without 
going to Christ for help. They are 
sober, and industrious; they live 
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peaceably with their neighbours: 
they pay every man his own; they 
have not been guilty of any very gross 
sins, which should lie heavy on their 
minds; they can therefore see no 
great need of going to another for 
pardon and salvation. Here we have 
another cause why se few will go to 
Christ. It is those who are weary 
and heavy laden with the burden of 
sin whom Christ calls to come to him, 
for indeed none else will be inclined 
to obey his call. 

There are others, again, who, 
though they have some sense of thcir 
Sins, yet havinga hich opinionof their 
good works, think that these will 
overbalance their sins, and justily 
them before God, without baving re- 
course tothe righteousnessofanotiicr. 
This was the case with the Jews of 
old, and is the case with too many 
who are called Ciristians now, who, 
“ ooing about to establish their own 
righteousness, will not submit them- 
selves to the righteousness of God.” 
They will not go to Christ for iite. 

Many there are, also, who profess 
the true faith of Christ, who believe 
him to be the only Saviour of the 
world, the only giver of eternal life, 
and who yet do not come to him for 
it, because they will not look into their 
own hearts. They outwardly profess 
Christianity, and they do some things 
which it requires. They have pray- 
ers in their families, and perhaps in 
their closets, and come regularly to 
church. They do no work on the 
Lord’s-day, and cause their family to 
observe it strictly. They occasion- 
ally read the Bible ; they hear many 
sermons; andthey sometimes attend 
the sacrament. Doing this, they think 
they do a great deal; and it must be 
confessed, that it is more than most 
among us do. But they may do ail 
this in a formal manner, and yet be 
as far from really coming to Christ, 
repenting of their sins, relying on 
him, and devoting themselves unre- 
servedly to him, as if they had never 
heard of him. 

But the cause which operates most 
powerfully to hinder men from com- 
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ing to Christ for life, is their having 
other things to attend to, which they 
think of greater moment. ‘The cares 
of this life employ their hands, and 
fill their hearts, so as to leave no room 
for the concerns of another life. One 
goes to his farm, and another to his 
merchandize ; one is enslaved by am- 
bition, and another by pleasure ; 
while God and the soul and the eter- 
nal world are wholly forgoiten. This 
has ever been, and I fear still is, the 
common practice of the world, 
Though men are invited to partake 
of all the enjoyments of heaven it- 
sell, they slight them on the most 
frivolous pretences. One man has 
his shop, another his barns, a third 
his oxen. Some are occupied with 
the study of languagcs, sume in pry. 
ing Into the secrets of hature, and 
some in contriving how to advance 
their fortunes, or to raise themselves 
Inthe world. And while men’s minds 
are thus set on the things of this life, 
they cannot, orrather wili not,come to 
Christfor life. Butafier all that can be 
said, the strongest reason for men’s 
not coming to Christ is their own un- 
willingness to come. Ifthere were in 
them buta wiiling mind,nothing could 
hinder them ; but they w2d/ not come 
to Christ, that they may have life. 
Can those be reckoned wise who 
thus act? Let not any of us be of 
their number. Let us take care that 
Christ have not to say of any of us, 
“Ye will not come to me that ye 
might have life.’ Let us on the 
contrary, fully resolve to come to 
him. Let us deny ourselves, take up 
our cross, and follow him. Let us 
take his yoke upon us, and become 
his disciples indeed. Let us live in 
a constant trust and dependence on 
him for pardon and grace, and for all 
things necessary to our obtaining 
eternal life. May we all resolve, with 
full purpose of heart, thus toact; Te- 
membering the words of our Lord, 
“ What isa man profited, if he should 
gain the whole world, and lose bis 
own soul? or what shall a man give 
exchange for hissoul?” remembering 
also the words of his prophet, “ As! 
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jive. saith the Lord, I have no plea. 
sure In the death of the wicked. 
Turn ye, turn ye, from your evil 
ways, for why will ye die???” Why 
then should we die Why should 
we ruin and destroy ourselves? We 
all desire life, and we may all have 
icif we will. Christ hath purchased 
itfor all: he hath bestowed iton ma- 
ny, and is ready to bestow it on us, 
if we will come to him for it. Let 
usthen goto him thatour souls may 
live; that he may wash us from cur 
sins In his own blood; that be may 
sanctify and cleanse us by his Hely 
Spirit; that he may present us holy, 
and without blemish, to God and the 
Father ; that so, when Christ, who is 
our fife, shall appear, we may also 
with him appearin glory ; towhom, 
with the Father and the Ifoly Ghost, 
one God, be honourand glory, might, 
miuyesty, and dominion, now and 
ever. Amen. 


=. 


To the Editor of the Civistian Observer. 
Your Correspondent PHILALUTHES, 
‘p. 149 of your Number for March) 
inquires what he is to do with the 
humbers who have arrived at an ad- 
vanced age, without ever partaking 
of the Supper of the Lord; and he 
adds, that he believes many of them 
to be fit communicants. 

in endeavouring to persuade them, 


“that if they have good reasons to 
! 


. Suppose that the grace of God has 


any influence on their hearts, and 
that they are Christians in deed and 
in sincerity, they need not fear to ap- 
proach the table of their Redeemer,” 
heis certainly richt, as faras be goes. 
But Tsubinit to him, whether the na- 
ture of the institution authorizes our 
Stopping here: for my own part, I 
‘minchined to think it does not. 
here is a passage quoted by the 
pious and learned seremy Taylor, 
Which accords with my sentiments ; 
and lam happy to turn the attention 
OCPHILALETA™s to such an authority. 
From his doubts, I imagine that this 
*xcellent author’s Guide to a Holy 
Life has not fallen into the hands of 
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your correspondent; and it may 
therefore be acceptable, both to him 
and to others of your readers, that 
the passage I aliude to should be 
transcribed. 

Having explained the nature of 
the institution, the preparation for 
and the manner of receiving it, and 
also the effects and benefits of wor- 
thily conimunicating, he thus pro- 
ceeds :—* All Christian people must 
come. They indeed that are in a 
state of sin, must rot come so, but 
yetthey must come ; first they must 
quit their state of death, and then 
partake of the bread of life. They 
that are at enmity with their neigh- 
bours must come, that Is no excuse 
for their not coming ; only,they must 
not bring this enmity along with 
them, but leave it, and then come. 
They that have variety of secular 
cniployments must come; only they 
must leave their secular thoughts 
and affections behind them, and then 
come and converse with God. Ifany 
man be well grown In grace, he must 
needs come, because he Is excelient- 
ly disposed for so holy a feast ; but he 
that is only in the infancy of piety, 
had need to come, that so he may 
erow in grace. The strong must 
come, lest they become weak ; and 
the weak, that they may become 
strong. The sick must come to be 
cured; the healthful, to be preserved. 
‘They that have leisure niust come, 
because they have no excuse ; they 
that have noleisure mustcome hither, 
that by so excellent an act of religion 
they may sanctify their business. 
The penitent sinners must come, that 
they may be justified ; and they that 
are justified, that they may be justi- 
fied sull. They that have fears, and 
great reverence to these mysteries, 
and think no preparation to be sufli- 
cient, must receive, that they may 
learn how to receive more worthily ; 
and they that have a less degree of 
reverence must come often, to have 
it heightened.” 

Agreeing then with the principles 
here laid down, I should certainly 
feel myself called upon to declare, in 
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the strongest terms, that I believed 
their heavenly inheritance to be very 
much endaigered by their neglect of 
so fiostiive a command. 

With respect to the efficacy attri- 
butable to the receiving the sacra- 
ment for the first time at an advaced 
period of itle, it does not appear to be 
a question which we are called upon 
to decide. Lfficacy is perhaps a word 
which cannot well be applied at all ; 
butin what light such a service will 
be viewed inthe cay of retribution, ts 
known only to God. We may, how- 
ever go thus far, and affirm, thattoa 
person so situated, to communicate 
with proper sentiments, 1s perhaps 
the best thing which he can do. 

It certainly is no part of a clergy- 
mun’s duty to urge a dying man to 
the perfarmance of this holy rite ; 
but i/ is fis duty to press upon him 
strongly, that his neglect of it calls 
loudiy ior repentance. 

As to the last query, the fitness or 
unfiuess of those who present them- 
seives at the table of the Lord, a min- 
ister will perhaps do well to suspend 
his judement. By frequently dis- 
coursing on the subject in his ser- 
mons, and by an impressive solem- 
nization of those holy mysteries, he 
may fulhl his own duty ; and the rest 
he will do wel] to leave to the judg- 
ment of Him from whom no secrets 
are hid. CLER. EBOR. 


P| 
To the Editor of th; Christian Observer. 
Tue following Hymn will be imme- 
diately recognised by many of your 
readers, to be taken from that work 
of the “ divine’? Herbert, which had 
so very extensive and rapid sale in 
its day, and which, with all its quaint- 
ness and cbsoleteness, its altars, ana- 
grams, and Easter wings, contains 
some good poetry, as well as much 
excellent divinity. My object in 


transcribing it for insertion is this ; 
to be a standing memorial to all the 
admirers of the Refutation of Cal- 
vinism, that a man did exist, whose 
obedience and conformity to the 
church and its discipline, were sin- 
gularly conscientious ; whoabounded 
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in private devotions ; who went every 
morning and evening with his family 
to the church; who by his example, 
exhortauions, and encourayements 
drew the greater part of his parish- 
oners toaccompany him daily in the 
public celebration of divine service ; 
and who yet held at the sametimea 
very strong and decided oftinion uton 
the subject of assurance. 1 would ear- 
nestly and respectfully solicit the 
Right Reverend Author of the work 
in question, dispassionately to peruse 
the subjoined Hymn. Itby no means 
follows that the doctrine is true, be- 
cause Herbert has maintained it; but 
it does follow incontestibly, that he 
who asserts it does not therefore de- 
serve the title either of an arrogant 
presumptuous enthusiast, or of an 
insidious cnemy to the Church of 
England. I may possibly, Sir, follow 
up this Hymn by several others, not 
as specimens of poetry, but of divi- 
nity. At the same time, I beg leave 
to add, though it is almost unneces- 
sary, that the transcriber of Herbert 
is not pledged to defend any thing 
beyond this position, that Acly and 
humble and sober-minded men, pfullars 
of the Church of kngland, have held 
doctrines, in former days, which sub. 
ject the maintainers of them in these 
days to many undeserved episcopal 
censures, as well as to much harass- 
ing and discouraging ofifiosttion. 


S. I. 


ASSURANCE. 


O sprTrerut, bitter thought! 
Bitterly spiteful thought! Couldst thou m- 
vent 
So high atorture ? is such poison bought’ 
Doubtless but in the way of punishment, 
When wit contrives to meet with thee, 
No such rank poison can there be. 


Thou saidst, but even now, 
That all was not so fair as I conceived, 
Betwixt my God and me; th. tI allow 
And coyn large hepes ; but that I was de- 
: ceived ; ; 
Either the league was broke, or near If, 
And that I had great cause to fear it. 


And what to this ? What more ; 
Could poison, if it had a tongue, express * 
What is thy aim? wouldst thou unloc 

the door ’ 
To cold despair, and gnawing pensivencs*: 
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Wouldst thou raise devils ! I see, I know, 


1 writ thy purpose long ago. 


jut IT will to my Father, 
Who heard thee say it. O most gracious 
Lord, 
If all the hope and comfort that I gather, 
Were from myself, I had not half'a word, 
Not haif a letter to oppose, 
Whiat is objected by my foes. 


But thou art my desert, 
And in this league, which now my foes in- 
vade, 
Thou art not only to perform thy part, 
But also mine; as when the league was 
made, 
Thon didst at once thyself indite, 
And hold my hand, while I did write. 
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Wherefore if thou canst fail, 
Then can thy truth and I: but while rocks 
stand, 
And rivers stirre, thou canst not shrink 
nor quail : 
Yea, when both rocks and all things shall 
disband ; 
Then shalt thou be my rock and tower, 
And make their ruin praise thy power. 


Now, foolish thought, go on, 
Spin out a thread, and. make thyself a coat 
‘Vo lide thy shame: for thou hast cast a 
bone 
Which bounds on thee, and will not down 
thy throat : 
What for itsel¥, Love once began, 
‘That Love and Truth will end in man. 


See 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To the E litor of the Christian Observer. 

] ENCLOSE you some extracts from 
Hoiiinshed’s Chronicles, reign of kd- 
ward VI, which represent so admi- 
rably that piety of that amiable young 
prince, and of the venerable Bisiiop 
Ridley, that I doubt not you will 
readily insert them in your miscel- 
lany, for the gratification of your 
readers. C. B. 


“Tt chanced the reverend father 
in God, maister Doctor Ridleie, then 
bishop of London, to preach before 
the king’s majestie at Wesminster. 
In the which sermon, he made a pi- 
ticful and goclie exhortation to th 
rich, to be merciful unto the peore, 
and also to move such as were in au- 
thoritie, to travell by some charita- 
ble wate and meane, to comfort and 

releeve them. Wher ‘eupon the king’s 
majestic being a prince of such to- 
wardnesse and vertue for his yeares, 
as Kngland before never brought 
forth,and the same also being so well 
reteined and brought up in all godlie 
knowledge, as well by his deere un- 
cle, the late protector, as also by his 
vertuous and learned schole-mais- 
ters, was so careful of the good gov- 
ernment of the realme, and chiefile 
to doo and prefer such things, as 
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most speciallie touched the honor of 
Almighty God. And, uncerstands 
ing that a great number of poore 
people did swarme in this realme, 
and chieflie in the citie of London, 
and that no good order was taken for 
them, did suddenite, and of himseife, 
send to the said bishop, as soon as 
his sermon was ended, willing him 
not to depart unull that he had spo- 
ken with him, (and this that I sow 
write was the verie report oi the said 
Bishop Ridleie,) who, according to 
the king’s commandment, gave his 
attendance. And so soone as the 
king’s majestic was at leasure, he 
called for him, and made him to 
come unto him in a great gallerie at 
Westminster, where there was pre- 
sent no more persons than they two, 
and therefore made him sit downe 
in one chaire, and he himselfe in 
another, (as it seemed) were belore 
the comming of the bishop there 
purposeijie set, and caused the bishop 
(maugre his teeth,) to be covered, 
and then entered communication 
with him in this sort. 

“First, giving him most hartie 
thanks for his sermon and good ex- 
hortation, he therein rehearsed such 
speciall things as he had noted, and 
that so manie, that the bishop said: 

24 
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*‘Trulie trulie, (for that was com- 
monlie his oth,) I could never have 
thought that excellencie to have 
becn in his grace, that I beheld and 
suw in him.’ At the last, the king’s 
majestic much commended him for 
his exhortation for the reliefe of the 
poore. But, my lord (saith he), ye 
willed such as be in authoritie to be 
careful thereof, and to devise some 
goo! order for their reliefe, where- 
fore I think you meane me; for I 
am in the highest piace, and there- 
fore am the first that must answer 
unto God for my negligence, if I 
should not be careful therein ; know- 
ing it to be the expresse command- 
mentot Almightie God, to have com- 
pa ission of his poore and needie mem- 
bers, for woaome we must make an 
accompt unto him. And trulie, my 
lord, Lem before all things most wil- 
ling to travell that waie, and I doubt 
nothing of your long and approved 
wisdome and learning, who haying 
such goode zeale as wisheth he elp 
unto them, but that also you have 
had some conference with others 
what waies are best to be taken 
therein, the which I am desirous to 
understand, and therefore I praie 
you sale your minde. 

“ The bishop thinking least of that 
matter, and being winuaiid to heare 
the wisdome and earnest zeale of the 
king, was (as he saide himselie) so 
astonied that he could not well teil 
what to sale: but after some pause 
said, that as be thought at this pre- 
sent for some entrance to be had, it 
were good to practise with the citie 


of London; because the number of 


the poore there are vevie great, and 
the citizens are manie, and also wise: 
and he donbted not, but er were 
also both pityful and merciful, as the 
maior and his brethren, and other 
the worshipful of the said citie. And 
that, if it would please the king’s 
majestic, to direct his’ gratious let- 
ter unto the maior of London, willing 
him to call unto him such assistants 
as he should thinke meei, to consult 
of this matter, for some order to be 
taken therein, he doubted not but 
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sood should follow thereof. And he 
himselfe promised the king to be 
one himselfe that should earnestlie 
travell therein. 

“ The king forthwith, not onelie 
granted his letter, but made the bi- 
shop tarrie unull the same was writ- 
ten, and his hand and signet set there- 
to, and commanded the bishop not 
onelie to deliver the said letter him- 
selie, but also to signifie unto the 
muior, that it was the king’s speciall 
request and commandment, that the 
maior should therein travell, and as 
soon as he might convenientiie give 
him knowledge how farre he ‘had 
preceeded therein. The bishop was 
so jolous at the having of this letter, 
and that he had now an occasion te 
travell in that matter, wherein he 
was marvellous zealous, that nothing 
could more have pleased and delight- 
ed him: wherefor he went the same 
night to the maior of London, who 
then was Sir Richard Dobs, knight, 
and delivered the king’s letter and 
shewed his message with effect. 

‘And in the end after sundrie 
meetings, (for by meane of the good 
bishop it was well followed), they 
aereed upon a book, which they had 
devised: wherein first they consi- 
dered of nine special kinds of poore 
people, and those same brought in 
these three degrees: The poore by 
impotencie—poore by casualtie— 
thriftlesse poore.—J. The poore by 
impotencie are also divided into three 
kinds, that is to suie, 1. The father- 
lesse poore man’s child; 2. The 
aged, blind, andlame; 3. The dis- 
eased persons by leprosie, dropsie, 
&e. Ke.—II. The poore by casual- 
tie are of three kinds, that is to sale, 
4, The wounded souldier; 5. The 

lecaied householder; 6. The visit- 
ed with grievous disease —III. The 
thriftlesse poore are three kinds in 
likewise, that is to saie, 7. The rio- 
ter, that consumeth all; 8. The va- 
geabond, that will abide in no place; 
9. The idle person, as the strumpet 
and others. 

‘‘ For these sorts of poore were 
provided three severall houses: first, 
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for the innocent and fatherlesse, 
which is the beggar’s child and is in- 
dced the seed and breeder of beg- 
eerie, they provided the house that 
was late Graie-friers in London, and 
is now called Christe’s Hospitall, 
where the poore children are train- 
ed in the knowledge of God, and 
some vertuous exercise, to the over- 
throw of beggerie. For the second 
degree Is provided the Hospital of 
Saint Thomas in Southworke, and 
Saint Bartholomew in West Smith- 
field, where are continually at leaste 
two hundred diseased persons, which 
are not onlie there lodged and cured, 
but also fed and nourished. For the 
third degree they provided Bride- 
weil, where the vagabond and idle 
strumpet are chastised and compell- 
edto labour, to the overthrow of the 
vicious life of idlenesse. They pro- 
vided also for the honest decaicd 
householder, that he should be re- 
lieved at home at his house, and in 
the parish where he dwelled, by a 
weeklie reliefe and pension. 

“ And for a further reliefe, a peti- 
tion being made to the king’s majes- 
tie for a licence to take in mort- 
maine, or otherwise, without licence, 
lands to a certaine yearlie value, and 
a space leftin the patent for his grace 
to putin what summe it would please 
him, he, looking on the void place, 
called for pens and inke, and with 
his own hands wrote this summe, in 
these words, (four thousand marks 
by yeare ), and then said, in the hear- 
ing of his councell: ‘Lord God, I 
yeeld thee most hartie thanks, that 
thou hast riven mee life thus long to 
iidish this work to the glorie of thy 
hame ? Aiter which foundation es- 
iablished, he lived not above two 
daiesy whose life would have been 
Wished equall to the patriarchs, if it 
nicht have pleased God so to have 
protracted the same.” 


It should seem, that this arranges 
Ment was not made without due con- 


f 


‘Geration ; although King Edward 


did not live above two days after 
completing the plan, Sir Richard 
Dobbes was mayor in 1551, but the 
king died July 6th, 1553. 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

Ir is with feelings ofregret that I en- 
close you a copy of the oath admin- 
istered to every boy admitted on the 
foundation at St. Mary’s College, 
Winchester; yet [am induced to re- 
quest the insertion of itin your work, 
in hopes that some of your readers 
may have the means of applying to 
those whose authority can put a stop 
to so improper, and, [ must add, 1m- 
moral a practice. Any oath admin- 
istered to boys of the age of lourteen 
must be objectionable ; but this isan 
oath that must be broken by every 
one who takes it. 
the college, I believe, prescribe par- 
ticular dresses and customs, which 
are not at present insisted on, yet, 
according to the 9th section of the 
oath, the boy who does not follow 
every instruction of the statutes is 
forsworn. The same may be said of 
the 6th section, which attaches per- 

jury to every boy who uses a re- 
proachful expression to his school- 
tellow, or applies it to one of his mas- 
ters. Are not the habits of school 
boys sufficiently known, to convince 
every thinking man that it is impos- 
sible to prevent these practices, and 
that the wetg@ht of the oath only adds 
to the crt, vithout diminishing 
the chance of its being committed? I 
hope that, in these more enlichtened 
times, the precautions established by 
William of Wykeham, to secure his 
foundation from the fangs ofusurpers, 
will be no loner thought necessary. 

Your sincere well-wisher, 


A. 


f. ]——.,, having been heretofore 
admitted as a scholarinto St. Mary’s 
College of Winchester, near Win- 
chester, do swear, that at this time I 
have not any certain revenue of my 
own, whereof i may dispend above 
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five marks, or forty pounds by the 
year. 

Aiso I swear, that if I shali 
happen to know any secrets of the 
colicge, f wili not reveal the same to 
why stranger, to the loss or prejudice 
oi tue sume college. 

‘3. Aiso, that I will be helpful to 
the said colieye in any business that 
muy concern the bettering and in- 
crease of the goods, lands, and reve- 


nues, thereof, or the maintenance of 


the rights or the privileges of the 
same ; and that ] wili Go my besi en- 
deavours to promote thelr aifuirs by 
my faithful advice and furtuerance, 
so long as I live im this world, to 
what state soever hereaiter I shail 
come. 

“4. Also, that I will not procure 
the diminution or change, or abol- 
ishing the number of persons ap- 
pointed by the founder’s statutes to 
live in the said colle ee, nor (as 
much asin me les) will suffer the 
same to be made, or any way con- 
sent thereunto. 

“5. Also, that [ will keep all the 

statutes of the said coilege, made by 
the hight Rev. Father in God. Wil- 
liam of Wykeham, founder therecf, 
so furaus they concern me, according 
to the piain, literal, and grammatical 
sense and meaning thereof; and (as 
much as in me ache cause the same 
to be mept and observed b y OF hers; 
and that f will not admit of any 
other statutes, ordinances, Interpre- 
tations, and injunctions dcrogating 
from, or repugnant to, the said sta- 
tutes, or the true meaning thereot, 
by whomsoever they shall be made 
(ante ess it be by the same suid Wil- 
Fiam of Wykeham, Curing his life ;) 
neither will I consent uno the same, 
or be governed by them, or make 
any use thereof. 

“6. Also, that [will not bea tale- 
bearer or detractor, or one that shall 
stir up strife, quarrels, and dissen- 
sions between the fellows and schal- 
ars of the suid college, by making 
edious comparisons betwixt person 
and person, kindred and kindred, 
country and country, or by upbraid- 
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ing any one with the baseness of 
his birth, poverty and meanness of 


his friends, or any way tending to 
the disgrace and disparagement one 
of another. 

* 7. Aiso, that I will not make any 
unlawful couspiracies or contedera- 
cies ut home or abroad ag unst the 
statutes of ihe suid college, or the 
state, honour, and profit thereof; 
azainst the warden, subwarden, 
schoolmaster or usher, or any fellow 
or scholar therect; nor will I pro- 
cure or permit ihe same to be made 
by others (as much as in me lies); 
nor will give aid, counsel, or assist- 
ance, or wittiugly be present at the 
Same, or willingly consent thereun- 
to: and if i know any that shall pro- 
cure Or make apy such conspiracies 
as aioresald, { will reveal the same 
to the warden, Ssubwarden, and bur- 
sars of the said college, either by 
word or writing ; and that 1 wall (as 
much as in me lies) conserve the 
tranquillity, peace, and hosour ot 
the college, and unity of the mem- 
bers thereot, by all the ineans I can, 
ahd aiso cuuse the same to be con- 
served by others. 

8, Also. if it should so happen 
(which God forbid), that for my de- 
nrerits I should be expelled or re- 
moved from the said college by vir- 
tue of the statutes of the same, | 
will not trouble nor molest the war- 
cen, subwarden, or any ef the fel- 
lows, or the scheelmaster, or the 
usher thereof, for my said expul- 
sich, nor cause them to be troubled 
or molested by others in my behall; 
but Go renounce all actions, com- 
plaints, or appeals to be made in any 
court whatsoever, civil or ecciesias- 
tical, and ali Ictters of prince es aud 
2reat persons, W hereby } might re- 
covcr my state, interest, or pease 
sion in the said college ; and the 
same [ will renounce in writings ¥ 
I be put to it, in my expulsion o 
removal aforesaid. 

“9, Also, that I will observe ¢ nd 
keep all the statutes a am pine 2 
of the saic college, so far as they 
concern me, or otherwise ! will 
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humbly submit to the penalties ap- 
pointed and limited in the same, 
without any Opposition or contradic- 
tion thereunto. 

«10. Also, that I will not procure 
any dispensation against this oath of 
mine, or against the statutes and or- 
dinances of the said colleve, or any 
of them ; nor willingly suffer such 
dispensations to be procured tor me, 
or offered to me, whether it be in 
eeneral or special terms, or in what 
for m soever it may be; I will not 
consent unto it, o P make use of It.— 

do helh me God! 


nen 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


_— important letter, under the sig- 
ature of ‘A Christian’? in your last 
eels is well entitled to general 
attention ; but it seems in a peculiar 
degree to merit the notice of onr 
senators; of those who will soon be 
calied upon to legislate forthe future 
government of our Indian empire. 
The able and pious writer has 
brought together a body of evidence, 
in proof of the moral debasement of 
the natives of India, so authoritative 
end irresistible, as must, one would 
think, convince the most callous ad- 
vocate for the Coctrine of expedicn- 
cy*, and the most indifierent to the 
duty of disseminating Christianity in 
fndia, that the moral and religious 
improvement of our subjects, in that 
quarter of the globe, can now be no 
longer delay cds without a breach of 
duty to the millions who depend on 
us for Instruction, no less than for 
protection, and (unless revelation be 
a fable) without a moral certuinty of 
cur incurring the Divine displeasure 
by the neglect. 
Those who oppose every scheme 
for attempting the amelioration of 
the moral and religious condition of 
the natives of India, profess to do so 
€ hiefly from an apprehension of some 
political danger that may, they con- 


* See Hall’s celebrated Sermon, entitled, 
“The Sentiments proper for the present 


$9 


ceive, attend the attempt. In the 
ranks of these alarmists, is to be found 
a writer for whose talents and charac- 
ter I profess to entertain great re- 
spect. He has,inarecent publication, 
lent the weight of his authority to 
what, I must be permitted to say, ap- 
pears a prejudiced and an unfair view 
of this serious subject. The writer to 
whom I aliude is Colonel Malcolm : 
his work is entitled “*A Sketch of 
the Political History of India.’’? This 
author declines all discussion on “ihe 
duty of Great Britain to introduce the 
Cisristian religion into India.” Upon 
that point he declares himself * tobe 
too Ignorant to presume to offer an 
opinion -” Iie confines his observa- 
tions to the policy of the proceeding, 
as it may affect our political inte- 
rests 3; and he endeavours to shew its 
inexpediency and impolicy, by argu- 
ments drawn from the conduct and 
demeanour of those natives who have 
from time to time become converts 
to Christianity, and from the policy 
heretolore pursued, by the Portu- 
guese and the lrench in India, rela- 
tive to native Christians. 

I will not do Colonel Malcolm the 
injustice which he does himself, by 
supposing him to be so ignorant as 
not to know, that (in the words of 
the revered Swartz), “it is EnG- 
LAND’s puTy to make known the re- 
velation of the true God to her In- 
dian subjects.’ But waving this 
poiat, I shall, arter producing what 
appears to me an objectionable pas- 
sage in the Colonel’s work, say a few 
words on the assumptions which he 
there scems to regard as sell-evident 
and undeniable pr opositions, and upon 
which he relies forthe support of his 
conciusions.’ 

3cfore I proceed, however, it may 
be proper to inform your readers, 
that Tf also resided long In India, 
having frequenuy traversed the Pen- 
lusula norui and south in every di- 
rection, and with as favourable op. 
portunities, perhaps, as most men, 
of extensive personal intercourse 
with all ranks and descripuons of 
natives. 
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Colonel Malcolm, in p. 469 of his 
work, thus expresses himseif : 

“The experience we have of those 
converts to Christianity, which have 
been made, since the first intercourse 
between Europe and India, does not 
afford much encouragement to make 
us persevere in this design.* These 
converts are but little acquainted with 
the purity of the faith they profess ; 
and so far from being that example 
in their lives, which, if they were 
sincere and enlightened followers of 
our religion, they ought to be, they 
would appear to a common observer 
(whowas uninformed of their conver- 
sion) to be a set of men who had 
agreed to separate themselves from 
the other natives of India, in order 
that they might be treed from a 
number of restraints, with reeard to 
diet and morality, by which the dil- 
ferent tribes of both Hindoos and 
Mahomedans are bound. There are, 
no doubt, exceptions to this observa- 
tion ; but itis applicable to the great 
mass of Christians in India, who are, 
in consequence, the very dregs of 
the community ; notonly from their 
station in life, but their morals and 
conduct. Under such circumstan- 
ces, It must occur that knowledge 
should precede Christianity ; and if 
we were at liberty, from our politi- 
cal obligations to those whom we 
govern, to give the authority of go- 
vernment in support of the attempts 
made to convert our Indian subjects, 
and at the same time perfectly se- 
«ure that those attempts would not 
endanger our safety, we are not yet 
arrived at the point where our la- 
bours ought to commence.” 

These are sweeping accusations 
and assumptions ; but it will be per- 
ceived that they rest altogether upon 
the thse dixit t of Coloriet Malcolm. 
What the political obligations are 
(alluded to towards the close of this 
extraordinary passage), which pre- 
clude us from communicating the 
blessings of Christianity to our In- 
dian subjects, is not stated ; but are- 

* Namely, that of : —n the Chris- 
tian religion into India, 


ference is made to * the authority of 


government,’ in a manner that would 
seem to convey an insinuation, that 
it is the object of those who seek to 
disseminate Christianity in India, to 
secure, in some shape or other, the 
forcible interference of the influence 
and flower of government In their fa- 
vour. Such an insinuation ought not 
to have appeared in the pages of this 
author. Neither ought he to have 
given his sanction to such Indiscri- 
minate, and, I must say, disingenu- 
ous abuse of native Christians, with- 
out producing his authorities, in 
order that their value might be es- 
timated ; or, at least, without in- 
forming his readers that his opinions 
were formed, not from the vulgar 
outcry raised against Christians, but 
from an intimate personal know- 
ledge of the circumstances of the 
case. ‘hose who have visited In- 
dia well know, that with the bulk of 
Europeans, residing there, and more 
especially with the youngerand more 
ignorant portion of them, it Is no 
uncommon practice, whenever the 
conversation turns upon native Chits- 
iians, to pour forth against them 
course epithets of abuse, while at 
the same time little or nothing Is 
known of those who are thus tra- 
duced. So prevalent indeed, and 
of such long standing, has been this 
unseemly practice, that at length 
men, whose acuteness could not be 
Imposed on for an instant on other 
subjects, bring themselves upon this 
to take fictions for reality, and, with- 
out examination, to place a firm be- 
lief in the truth of the mistakes and 
nis-statements which are thus cll- 
culated. Now I do venture to as- 
sert, without the least fear of con- 
tradiction on the part of any intelli 
rent and impartial person, who may 
have had fair opportunities, from at- 
tentive personal observation, of form- 
inga righ t judgement of the conduct 
and character of the ereat body of 
the native converts to Christiani- 
ty, that the represente ation made of 
them in the passage above quoted, 
and in certain other writings, 1s ma 
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terially, if not wholly, at variance 
with truth. 

I do not mean, and I trust that I 
shall not be suspected of meaning, 
that there Is in the present Instance 
any designed misrepresentation : far 
from iit. I have already expressed 
my respect for Colonel Maicolm ; 
and | might have added, esteem and 
regard. I know him too weil, not 
io know, that he 15 incapable of 
making any statement which he 
dees not believe to be true. 

The great body of the native 
Christians of India are to be found 
inthe southern portion oj the Penin- 
sula, on both coasts: namely, in the 
provinces extending from the river 
Coleroon to Cape Comorin, on the 
eastern side; and within the territo- 
ries of the Rajahs of Travancore and 
Cochin on the western side. 

Now, as Colonel Malcolm never, 
at any period, resided in these dis- 
tricts 3; nor, as Iam inclined tothink, 
even visited any part of this Interest- 
ingtractof country; his remarks can- 
net be presumed to have any applica- 
tion,on the ground of personal know- 
ledge, to the Cliristian communities 
in those regions. But he might have 
supplied his own want of the oppor- 
tunity of observation, by reference to 
the authentic and incontrovertible 
evidence of the late Mr. Swartz, with 
respect to the numerous converts of 
Tanjore, &c.; and also to the authen- 
lic testimony borne by Drs. Kerr and 
Buchanan to the state of Christianity 
on the coast of Malabar. 

Colonel Malcolm, it may be said, 
must have seen Christian converts 
other parts of India. Every one 
who may have visited the great 
‘owns of Calcutta and Madras knows, 
that, like other great towns, they 
‘bound in dissolute and profligate 
characters ; amongst whom may be 
found Christians, as well as Hindoos 
‘nl Mahomedans. But there would 
‘ppear nearly as much fairness in a 
han’s forming an estimate of the mo- 
‘ality of the inhabitants of Great Bri- 
in from the sensual and depraved 
Practices of the prostitutes and pick- 


pockets of the metropolis, as in his 
judging of the mass of the Christians 
of ‘Vanjore and Tinnevelly, by the 
conduct of the miserable victims of 
vice, who cull themselves Christians, 
in the streets and alleys of Madras 
or Calcutta. 

After what has been observed, it 
may perhaps be decmed superfluous 
to make any comment upon such 
stale phrases as, “dregs of the com- 
munity 2’ or upon the singular charge 
brought against the Christians, “ of 
their agreeing to separate themselves 
from the other natives of India, in 
order that they might be freed from 
a number of restraints, with regard 
to dict and morality, by which the 
different tribes of both Hindoos and 
Mahomedans are bound.’? What 
the moral restraints are that tie up 
the Hindoo or Mahomedan from the 
practical indulgence and commission 
of the grossest and most depraved 
sensuality and vice, provided certain 
stated ablutions and prostrations be 
observed, | am yet to learn. The 
morality of Hindoos and Mahome- 
dans! But I need not, Mr.Editor, 
occupy your time, or that of your 
readers, upon this subject, further 
than by referring them and you to 
the letter published in your last 
number, which is we] calculated to 
settle this point for ever beyond dis- 
pute. 

It would be equally superflucus, 
as it appears to me, to say any thing 
on the objections advanced by Colo- 
nel Malcolm against the policy ofthe 
French in India,* under which they 
promoted native Christians to situa- 
tions of trust; as he has not shewn 
that any injurious consequences flow- 
ed from it. So far indeed is it from 
being true, that this policy was inju- 
rious or unwise, that, on the contra- 
ry, the history of that nation in India 
affords a strong experimental testi- 
mony of its wisdom. 

It is, however, the present situa- 
tion of the Portuguese in India that 
seems to this author, and to others 
who have written on the same side, 


* Page 471. 
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to furnish a triumphant corrobora- 
tion of all their arguments. ‘ The 
Portuguese hastened, it they did not 
cause, their downfal, by that bigoted 
spirit with which they endeavoured 
to introduce their religion.”’* 

Iam no advocate for bigotry in any 
case or In why shape; far jess for the 
bigotry with which the Portuguese 
acted in India towards the Syrian 
Christians, and many other natives 
with whom they came in contact. 
But I deny that their downfal was 
occasioned, or even hastened, by 
those proceedings, however impoli- 
tic. I may, with your permission, 
hereafter examine this question more 
in detail ; in the mean time, I am de- 
sirous of adding some high authorti- 
tics to those produced in the impor- 
tant letter in your last number, in 
confirmation of the remarkable fact 
that the natives of India are, in the 
judgement of well-informed and un- 
prejudiced men, unworthy of all con- 
fidence. The first to which I shall 
aliude isthat of the present President 
of the Board of Control, the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire ; for during the 
whole period of his residence in In- 
dia, as Governor of Fort St. George, 
he (in like manner as Lord Cornwal- 
lis) “ never reposed any trust in any 
one of them, nor placed a single in- 
dividual, either Hindoo or Mahome- 
dan, about his person, above the rank 
of a menial servant.” 

Lord Clive alse (now Earl Powis) 
the successor of the Earl of Buck- 
inghamshire in the government of 
Madras, for four years, trod firmly 
and conscientiously in thesteps ofhis 
predecessor. 

The authorof the letterin your last 
number might have farther fortified 
his position by reference to the con- 
duct pursued by thatillustrious states- 
man, the Marquis Wellesley; for 
this nobleman net only discouraged 
by his example and influence any 
confidential employment of natives, 
but he made ita fundamental princi- 
ple of hisadministration, in the selec- 
tion of Company’s servants for office, 


* Page 470, 
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to give the preference to those who 
were understood to be the least likely 
to admit natives to their confidence. 

To this shall only be added a quo- 
tation of one paragraph from a des- 
patch, addressed, a iew years back, 
by a public officer of the government 
of Madras to the governor. 

“The duplicity and = corruption 
so prevalent in native Durbars, and 
among certain Classes of the natives 
of India, in every part of the Penin- 
sulay have not escaped the indignant 
hnouce and reprobation of moralists 
and statesmen. But in no partof the 
world, perhaps, can there be found 
men to whose habits and affections 
the practice of vice, through all its 
debasing, loathsome, anc hideous gra- 
dations, seem so familiar and dear as 
to the natives of this country. This 
may in some degree be ascribed to 
the perverted system of their domes- 
tic relations, under which the whole 
circle of the social charities, and of 
the parental ties and affections, that 
in other (Christian) countries, con- 
nect and unite neighbour with neigh- 
bour, parent with child, and children 
with their parents, have here no ex- 
istence ; neither an habitation nor a 
name.” 

I am, 
Yours, &c. 
AMICUS. 








To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Iam an old man, living upon the 
borders of Lincolnshire ; and heat- 
ing that you sometimes give your ac- 
vice upon religious subjects, Lam em- 
boldened to write to you. Ever since 
Easter,I have had my mind much per 
plexed. Happening to walk through 
acorn field about that time with an 
old acquaintance of mine who lives 
in Wales, and pays me an annual 
visit, ‘I observed that a little sun 
might be of much benefit to the 
corn. Thesun! replied my friend: 
of what advantage will the sun be ' 
the corn? Have you lived so long? 
the world, and have not discarde¢ 
those childish notions concernllS 
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the sun’s ripening the corn? Are we 
not told in the Scripture, that ‘the 
earth brings forth fruit of itself: first 
the blade, then the ear, then the full 
corn in the ear?’ ’—Sir, I knew 
not what to answer. [| had always 
thought that the sun had a very great 
influence in the growth of corn, but 
this strong text staggered me. How- 
ever, it would have given me very 
jittle uneasiness, if my old Welsh 
friend had not proceeded thus :—* It 
is precisely the same in the soul of 
man. There are some foolish and 
enthusiastic people, who maintain 
that a man cannot of himself bring 
forth fruit unto holiness; that grace 
must give him good desires, and 
work with him when he has those 
eood desires. But this notion is 
highly absurd. Is not man com- 
manded to keep the whole law per- 
fectly ; and would he be command- 
ed to perform what he had not pow- 
er of himself to perform? He must 
have the whole power or nonc, and 
he clearly has the whole power. 
Hence he is not enjoined to obey a 
part of the Divine law, but to sub- 
mit to the whoie, and to continue to 
keep it to his life’s end. It is with 
Man as it Is with the earth—the 
earth brings ferth fruit of itself, and 
so does man—and this very text is 
quoted by the fathers, to prove that 
man has power to do good of him- 
self.’—-I confess, sir, that this opin- 
ion of my old Welsh acquain‘ance, 
suifiorted by that of the fathers, 
gave me much uneasiness. Under 
these doubts, I repaired to the house 
ofanearneighbour, celebrated for his 
respectability, learning, and conviv- 
lality. { informed him, that my 
mind was distracted with some pain- 
ful doubts, and added, that if he 
could not relicve my scruples, it 
was my intention to write to the 
Christian Observer upon the sub- 
ject. “ The Christian Observer,” 
said he, “is a review full of hetero- 
doxy and defamation. They have de- 
fumed part of my own family. You 
Christ. Obsery. No. 126. 
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remember my brother-in-law, that 
goou old clergyman, now no micre, 
who found it conducive to his neatth 
to keep a couple of grey hounds, and 
who displayed such virtuous and un- 
shaken resojution in subduing hoards 
of poachers. The Editors of the 
Christian Observer have held up the 
memory of that good man, as well 
as that of many other excellent per- 
sons, to ridicule. Let me advise 
youto have nothing to say tothem— 
but what are your difficulties °” “TI 
am desirous of knowing,’ I said, 
‘whether the sun’s influence is ne- 
cessary to make the earth bring forth 
fruit.’ ‘Why,’ said he, “there is 
that very strong text (Mark iv. 28)., 
* The earth bringeth forth truit of it- 
self: first the blade, then the ear, 
then the fullcorn inthe ear. ‘That, 
sir, it must be contessed, is a very 
strong text: but precious fruits are 
said to be brought forth by the sun 
in another place of Scripture; and 
there is reasou to believe, from ex- 
perience, that there is some truth in 
this deciaration. Now how shall we 
reconcile this? There can be but one 
way: the earth does her fart frst, 
and the sun does his part afterwards. 
The earth brings forth, first the 
blade, and then the ear; and after- 
wards the sun dces his part, ripen- 
ing the full corn in the ear.” 

Pray, Mr. Observer, inform me 
(for I cannot help writing to you, in 
defiance of your turn for uncharita- 
ble censures) whether this interpre- 
tation be true or not. I really am 
still disposed to think, that the earth 
is in itself, and would ever remain, 
an inert and sluggish mass, but 
for the solar influence. Pray let 
me have your opinion speedily, 
and inform me whether it is really 
true, that the fathers quate Mark iv. 
28, to prove that man has fower of 
himself, independently of fireventing 
grace. 

I am, Sir, your obedient and 
bewildered serv: nt, 
PYRRHO. 
5 A 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Remarks on the Refutation of Calvin- 
ism, by George Tomtine, D. D. F. 
R.S. Lord Bishop of Lincoln, and 
Dean of St? Paul’s, Lundon sy 
Tuomas Scorr, Rector of Aston 
Sandford, Bucks. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, Seeley. 1811. 


We know not whether the Right Re- 
verend Author of the “ Refutation of 
Calvinism,” really persuaded him- 
self that he had at length so com- 
pletely subverted the system he had 
opposed, as for ever to silence its 
advocates, and to render every idea 
of its restoration hopeless. We know 
how far the vanity of authors in ge- 
eral is apt to lead them in similar 
expectations ; and the citle of the 
Bishop’s work certainly tends to fa- 
vour the probability of such a sup- 
position respecting the effect of his 
controversial labours. We should 
not, therefore, be surprised to find, 
that, with the assistance of the nu- 
merous admirers, who both in pub- 
lic and in private can never fail to 
predict the success of episcopal po- 
lemics, some complacent thoughis 
of a final triumph over Calvinism 
had actually entered his Lordship’s 
mind. However this may be, it 
was undoubtedly foreseen, by all 
who are acquainted with the num- 
bers and the-repectability of those 
who in various ways are included 
amengst the objects of this formida- 
ble attack, that more than one reply 
would be made to some, at least, of 
its numerous points. Nor was it at 
all more difficult to foretel, that all 
that was solid and beautiful in that 
spiritual temple, which the author 
of the Refutation, mistaking it, we 
doubt not, for the fortress. of an en- 


emy, had with such an unsparing 


hand laboured to deface and overturn, 
would be speedily reinstated in its 
pristine form and grandeur, and shine 
forth with renovated lustre. Let us 
not, howeyer, be understood as in- 





tending to assert, that Calvinism, 
firroperly and freculiarly 80 cailed, is 
a necessary aud constutuent part of 
this spiritual edifice. It may, per- 
haps, be so esteemed by some; 
though we have certainly never so re- 
presented it. But we need scarcely 
remind our readers, that under this 
proscribed and odious name, the 
Bishop of Lincoln has, we are en- 
tirely willing to believe undesigned- 
/y, attacked some of the fundamental 
points of that faith * which was once 
delivered to the saints.’’ It is for 
these only, as we have often de- 
clarec, that we feel ourselves bound 
‘earnestly to contend; and although 
the author of the work now before 
us, has extended his defence of the 
doctrines assailed in the Refutation, 
to those which are more _ justly 
styled Calvinistic ; even he declares, 
that had that publication attacked 
those tenets exclusively, his * Re- 
marks’? would probably not have 
been obtruded on the public notice. 
Had no other similar intimations, 
of that undistinguishing opposition 
to what the Bishop of Lincoln is 
pleased to term “ Calvinism,” been 
viven to the world, than that which 
is contained in this declaration of 
Mr. Scott, it would be sufficient, 
we think, to convey to his Lord- 
ship’s mind some suspicion of the 
soundness of his statements. But 
more direct and intelligible prools 
of this kind are already before the 
public* ; and, in addition to out 
former observations, when review- 
ing the Lishop’s workf, we trust 
that in the course of the present al- 
ticle we shall make it still more 
clearly appear that he has greatly 
mistaken and misrepresented the 
sentiments and the persons he undet- 


* See an article in the last number — 
British Review, on the * Refutation of Cal 
vinism.” 


+ See our yolume for 1811, pp. 579 & 63°. 
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took to refute; and that he has, in 
many important points, maintained 
doctvives and opinions no less con- 
trary to the declarations of Scrip- 
ture, than to the tenets of the Church 
of Engiaud. 

Much as itis to be regretted, that 
errors and misrepresentations of this 
serious nature should have proceed- 
ed from such high authority as that 
of the Bishop of Lincoln, we can- 
not, however, but agree with the 
sentiment expressed by Mr. Scott 
in nis preface, that “ nothing is so 
unfavourable to the progress of ge- 
nue Christianity, among mankind 
in general, nay, among the bulk of 
nomial Christians, as a dead calm.” 
Discussions, like those to which the 
“ Reiutation of Calvinism,” and we 
may add, the ** Inquiry” of Dr. Marsh, 
have given rise, though attended 
with many evils, cannot but be even- 
tually productive of more extensive 
good. Truth, of whatever kind, will 
ultimately prevail; and the severity 
of the trials which it may have to 
encounter will only render it more 
pure, and more prevalent. 

In stating the general objects of 
his work, Mr. Scott candidly admits 
it to be his own opinion, that the se- 
veral doctrines brought under con- 
sideration in the Refutation, have, in 
reality, a very intimate connection, 
or concatenation; while he at the 
same time declares, that numbers do 
not allow or perceive this, who yet 
hold the grand outline of the doctrine, 
there called Calvinistic, very de- 
cidedly and practically ; either si- 
lently excluding personal election 
and final perseverance from their 
creed, or directly disavowing them. 
But, besides the attempt to refute 
several doctrines which are not ge- 
nerally considered as Calvinistic, but 
rather as parts of the apostolic and 
Primitive faith, Mr. Scott asserts 
that the Refutation contains many 
Statements, even of the Calvinistic 
doctrine, which are erroneous and 
disavowed by Calvinists ; and some 
that are so incongruous with others, 
“Ss to be altogether incompatible. A 
reply, therefore, to such charges, was 


absolutely required ; and as the au- 
thor of the * Remarks’’ had for more 
than thirty-two years been diligently 
employed in preparing and publish- 
ing works on religious subjects, 
grounded upon those very principles 
which the Bishop of Lincoin bas un- 
dertaken to refute, he felt himself 
compelled to come forward in their 
defeuce. Mr. Scott thought, also, 
and justly, that his advanced years 
might tend to qualify him for con- 
ducting such discussions, In a more 
moderate and Christian spirit than is 
commonly found in younger writers. 
In noticing the objection which 
might be made, as to any Indeco- 
rum in answering a superior in the 
church, and his own diocesan, he 
observes, that the substance of the 
Refutation was first delivered in 
Charges to the clergy of the diocese 
of Lincoln, whom the Bishop must 
be supposed to have had _ particular- 
ly in view ; but trusts, that, in his 
Remarks, he has not forgotten. his 
Lordship’s ecclesiastical dignity ; 
that he has, therefore, frequently 
spoken as an apologist, where, under 
other circumstances, he would have 
taken a higher ground; and that he 
has uniformly paid as much respect- 
ful deference to the author of the 
Refutation, as he could, consistently 
with faithfulness to Divine truth. 

It is so customary with controver- 
sial writers to make professions of 
cancour and moderation, and then, 
unhappily, to forget them, that we 
feel peculiar pleasure in being able 
to bear a decided testimony to their 
fulfilment in this case. Mr. Scott 
has certainly, throughout his work, 
manifested a truly Christian spirit. 
He has written, indeed, with firm- 
ness and force; but he has given a 
reason of the hope that is in him 
with meekness and fear ;’? and we 
are persuaded, that the piety and 
charity which he -has displayed will 
produce a no less favourable im- 
pression on his readers in general, 
than the arguments with which he 
has supported his views of evangeli- 
cal truth. 

The plan of Mr. Scott’s publica 
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tion is to follow that of his diocesan 
from page to page, commenting on 
those passages which appear to him 
to be erroneous, and as freely prais- 
ing those which coincide with his 
own sentiments. This plan, though 
simple, and therefore in some re- 
spects easy, Is yet both a fair and 
laborious one. To those who will 
patiently pursue it with the author, 
a complete view of the two systems 
in detail will at length be present- 
ed; and the effect of so minute an 
examination will probably be strong 
and lasting. The generality of read- 
ers would doubtless have preferred 
something more compact and per- 
spicuous ; and few, therefore, com- 
paratively, will reap the benefit of 
Mr. Scott’s labours. He has, how- 
ever, at the conclusion of his pre- 
face, given a brief, but clear and com- 
prehensive, sketch of the general ar- 
gument pursued in each chapter of 
his work, by which the doctrines he 
has undertaken to support may be 
readily understood ; and of this we 
shall avail ourselves in our subse- 
quent observations. It cannot be 
expected that we should present our 
readers with any thing like an ade- 
quate view of the mass of valuable 
matter contained in these bulky vo- 
Jumes: all that our limits will al- 
low us to undertake, is to contrast 
the statements of the Bishop and 
Mr. Scott on the most important 
points at issue, and to offer some re- 
marks on the evidence by which 
they are supported ; more especially 
from Scripture, and from the liturgy, 
articles, and homilies of our church. 

* Original sin, frec-will, and the 
operation of the Holy Spirit,’ na- 
turally form the first subjects of dis- 
cussion in this controversy. On these 
fundamental points, three statements 
are to be noticed, with reference to 
the ‘ Refutation” and its present 
reply ; viz. the Bishop of Lincoln’s 
representation of the Calvinistic doc- 
‘tines, his own opinions, and those of 
Mr. Scott. We have before ob- 
served, in our account of the * Refu- 
tation” itself, that the representation 
of what the Bishop calls the Cal- 





vinistic doctrine concerning the na- 
ture and effects of the fall, is such 
as no Calvinist that ever lived would 
allow to be a just one. It exhibits, 
in fact, as in every other part of the 
Refutation, a caricature of the Cal- 
vinistic view of the subject; being 
equally at variance with common 
sense and experience, with Scripture, 
and with all that any reasonable—we 
had almost said, unreasonable—man, 
has written on that side of the ques- 
tion. Who ever maintained, except 
the imaginary Calvinists ofthe Bishop 
of J.incoln, that man zs zrrecoverably 
sunk in sin and wickedness ; thai all 
idea of right and wrong is utterly 
obliterated from the human mind, 
and every good affection ‘owards 
man eradicated from the human 
heart ; that the moral sense is an- 
nihilated ; and that no acts of Auman 
virtue are recorded in profane his- 
tory? Certainly there is nothing 
like this in the Bishop’s quotations 
from the works of Calvin (the only 
writings of this description from 
which he has thought proper to make 
any extracts upon the subject); and 
we will venture to say, that there 1s 
nothing fairly resembling such opi- 
nions in any other authors with 
whom we are at all concerned. Yet 
this is the picture which is drawn, 
in “the Refutation,’? of the Calvi- 
nistic doctrine of original sin. The 
Bishop himself states, that he holds 
a middle course, upon this subject, 
between the extremes of Socinianism 
on the one hand, and of Calvinism 
on the other; maintaining, that 
though a considerable change took 
place in our first parents after the 
fall, and a propensity to evil and 
wickedness, universal in extent, and 
powerful in its effects, was thus 
transmitted to mankind ; yet that 
this corruption was not entire, that 
every good affection towards God 
was not totally extinguished, but 
that there is some goodness naturally 
remaining in the heart of man, and 
that he is capable of himself of mak- 
ing some efforts towards fzety and 
virtue. This is evidently the dell- 
berate opinion of the Bishop; thoug): 
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with happy inconsistency, when pres- 
sed by the unaccommodating lan- 
euage of our Articles, he 1s some- 


times obliged to make concessions of 


a more extensive nature. Agreeably 
to his representation oi the Calvinis- 
tic doctrine of original sin, the Bishop 
of Lincoln describes those whom he 
is opposing, whoever they may be, 
as asserting, that, in consequence of 
the fall, the moral powers of man are 
so completely destroyed as to render 
hin) a mere passive machine in the 
hands of God; and that by the com- 
julsory and irresistible influence of 
the Holy Spirit man is recovered to 
repentance,faith, and holy obedience, 
without any exercise of the under- 
standing and will, or any effort which 
can properly be called his own. 
Equally without proof from the writ- 
ings of Calvinists is this representa- 
tion of their doctrine, as in the former 
instance : noris it atall necessary to 
refute, what perhaps, except by a few 
ancient heretics, or modern enthusi- 
asts, has never been maintained. 

On the other hand, as far as we 
can understand the sentiments of the 
Bishop, he appears to think, that, 
notwithstanding the fall, man_ still 
possesses an independent za‘ural 
fiower of exerting himself in acts of 
piety and virtue ; that he can begin, 
and make some progress, inthe work 
of his salvation ; and that he is, at 
all events, by his own natural dispo- 
sition, able to avail himself of that 
Divine assistance which is offered to 
all. Here, however, as in every other 
part of his work, the Bishop of Lin- 
coln is inconsistent with himself, 
distinctly acknowledging, in more 
than one passage, “ that man has not 
ihe disposition, and consequently not 
the ability, to do what in the sight of 
God is good, till he is influenced by 
the Spirit of God.”* 

In opposition to this general view 
of the subject, but in perfect agree- 
ment, sofar as it goes, with this latter 
‘cknowledgment, Mr. Scott endea- 
‘ours to provet that orignal sin is a 


* Refutation, p. 61. and pp. 55, 54. 
t Preface, p. 9. 


total, not a fiarizal, detect, derived 
from fallen Adam, ol ull that 1s sfizrt- 
tually good, or good in the sight of 
God ; though not of all which is natu- 
rally good in respect of men chat 
man is indeed a free agent, in the 
fullest sense, being unde: no necessi- 
ty, or external restraint, or compule 
sion, whatever ; but that the evil dis- 
positions and inclinations of the heart 
induce a slavery into the will,” ren- 
dering it incapable of choosing what 
the heart cannot love, even what 
is good in the sight of God, till libe- 
rated from this bondage by the spe- 
cial grace of God in Christ. In out- 
ward things, man chooses most free- 
ly ; in evil things, he chooses most 
freely; and in things spiritually good, 
nothing hinders him from doing the 
same, but a total want of love to them. 
The special preventing grace of the 
Holy Spirit must therefore first pro- 
duce this love, these desires, this wil- 
lingness, before there can be any 
thing to co-operate with his further 
gracious influences. 

This is the doctrine which Mr. 
Scott maintains in his observations 
on the first chapter of the Bishop of 
Lincoln’s work, which, as we have 
just remarked, is in a great measure 
admitted to be true by the Bishop 
himself, and which we have no hesi- 
tation in saying, is, in the main, 
abundantly confirmed by Mr. Scott, 
by appeals to Scripture and to the 
authorized writings of the Church 
of England. 

We have, in the course of our 
labours, so frequently had occasion 
to discuss this subject, and have so 
lately expressed our opinion upon it, 
that it cannot be necessary to repeat 
it at much length. We must con- 

* It is quite absurd to speak of this doc- 
trine as being exclusively Ca/vinistic ; when 
it is well known that no man contended 
more strongly for the adsolute servitude of 
the human will, and the total inability ot 
man to do any good action, or to bear 
any part in his own conversion, than 
Luther. See Mosheim’s Eccl. Hist. vol. 
iv. p. 530, and the Dean of Carlisle’s 
Continuation of Mr. Milner’s Church His- 
tory, vol. v. p. 857, on Luther’s Treatise de 
Servo Arbitrio, 
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tent ourselves with referring to the 
testimonies which have been so of- 
ten brought forward from Scripture ; 
more particularly from the early 
chapters of the book of Genesis, 
which speak of the original forma- 
tion, and the subsequent fall and cor- 
ruption of man; and of which, as of 
almost every other important pas- 
sage bearing upon this subject, an 
abie, and on the whole a just, expo- 
sition is given in Mr, Scott’s Re- 
marks. ‘lo these might be added 
very numerous quotations from the 
prayers in our Liturgy, the 9th and 
10th Articles, and the Homilies on 
the Misery of Man, on the Nativity, 
and on Whitsunday, which may be 
found both in our own pages and in 
Mr. Scott’s; and which we certain- 
ly regard as quite decisive of the 
genera] question between the Bishop 
of Lincoln, and those whom he has 
stigmatized as Calvinists. Wecan- 
not, however, omit to notice the 
very remarkable inadvertence, to say 
the least of it, of which the Bishop 
is convicted by Mr. Scott, in attri- 
buting to “ modern Calvinists’? the 
assertion, that ‘of our own nature 
weare without any spark of goodness 
in us,’ which is actually to be found 
in so many words in a well known 
passage in the first part of the Homi- 
ly for Whitsunday. The calm and 
dignified manner in which Mr. Scott 
notices this important error is so 
highly to be commended, and yet so 
powerfully impressive in favour of 
his own argument, that we shall im- 
itate his example, in forbearing to 
press it more strongly on the Right 
Reverend author. The passage, 
however, itself, is perfectly unan- 
swerable, and wetrustthat it will have 
its due weight with his Lordship. 

In following the course of Mr. 
Scott’s remarks on this first chapter 
of the “ Refutation,” two points con- 
tinually strike the attentive reader, 
as those on which the controversy 
chiefly turns :—the one is, as to the 
nature of the concurrence or co.-ofie- 
ration of the grace of God with the 
will of man in the work of his salva- 





tion ; and the other, as to the manner 
in which Divine grace thus operates, 
and the degree of efficacy which is to 
be attributed to it, The Bishop of 
Lincoln uniformly writes, as if the 
Calvinists asserted that man das no- 
thing whatever to do in this import- 
ant concern ; while he himself main- 
tains, that God and man co-oper- 
ate as distinct and independent agents, 
the grace of the one concurring 
with the natural disposition and /ree- 
will of the other, and each conuwi- 
buting its respective share in the 
work of salvation. The first part 
of this representation Mr. Scott ut- 
terly disclaims as applicable to him- 
self and the great body of modern 
Calvinists, or evangelical clergy- 
men, as they appear to be indiffer- 
ently called; and declares, in oppo- 
sition to the latter part of it, that 
the freventing grace of God must 
first incline the will, and bestow the 
disposition, to that which 1s spiri- 
tually good, before the Divine in- 
fluence can co-operate with the hu. 
man will in the progressive work 
of sanctification and redemption. 
This is one of the hinges of the im- 
portant question under considera- 


‘tion ; and it requires, we think, but 


little knowledge of Scripture, of the 
doctrines of our Church, and of ex- 
perience in religion, to determine 
on which side the truth is to be 
found. The foliowing brief argu- 
ment will, perhaps, place this sub- 
ject ina convincing point of view. 
The Bishop of Lincoln, in support 
of his own opinion, observes (p. 60), 
that “the words of the Latin copy 
of the Articles are ‘dum volumus,’ 
Savhile we will;’ which still more 
clearly shew that the grace of God 
and the will of man act together at 
the same moment.’’ To which Mr. 
Scott decisively, though shortly; re- 
plies*, by quoting the jreceding 
fart of the sentence in the 10th 
Article. “ Gratia que per Christum 
est nos firaveniente ut velimus, et co- 
operante dum volumus. Here the 
co-operation is most manifestly com 

* Vol. i, pp. 120, 1. 
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fned to the latter clause, and /fo/- 
lows velimus.”’? Q.E.D. Seealso 

». 102, 3, 4, and 119. 

The other point on which there is 
much misrepresentation and mis- 
understanding on the part of the 
Bishop of Lincoln in this controver- 
sy, relates to the manner in which 
the grace of God operates on the 
ae oi man, and the degree of fow- 
er which is to be attributed to it. 
Hlere we find the Bishop represent- 
ing the Calvinists as continually in- 
cuicating the “supernacaral,” “ rare” 
ing,’ “compulsory,” * exciusive,”’ 
“necessary,” and “ irresistible,” 
power of the Spirit of God in the 
work of man’s salvation; arguing 
against such an unscriptural, absurd, 
and dangerous view of the subject, 
and multiplying quotations from 
Scripture, and from the writers of 
our Church, to overwhelm it with 
shame and confusion. But here 
avvin, we are compelled to ask, 
Quorsum hee? Where is this ab- 
surd and unscriptura! doctrine to be 
found? Who inculcates it? Who 
defendsit? Certainly not Mr. Scott, 
ind those who are identified with 
him under the name of Calvinists, 
or evangelical clergymen. They 
possess too much good sense. too 
much sound philosophy, and, what is 
more than either, though entirely 
co-incident with both, too much cor- 
rect scriptural knowledge, to speak 
or write in so irrational and objec- 
tionabie amannmer. Let us hear the 
just complaint of Mr. Scott upon this 
subject. 

“Jn imputing these sentiments to the 
staat indiscriminately, it would have 
heen fur more satisfactorv, if some evidence 
in proof of the ch: arge, had been adducea ; 
esnecially from the writings of modern Cal- 
Vinists, inthe Established Church. It will 
probab y be allowed by most readers, that 
the author of these remarks has had con- 
Siderable opportunity of learning the senti- 
Ments of his brethren: but he can confi- 
dently declare, as in the presence of God, 
that he never heard one of them, or indeed 
any Calvinist, avowedly profess such tenets 


. these. It is indeed a serious thing, to 
‘cvance such accusations against a large 


body of men, of whom his Lordship allows 
many to be pious and diligent ministers, 
without clear and decisive evidence: and 
we must be excused, in answering with the 
apostle, ‘ Neither can they prove the things, 
whereof they now accuse us.’” Vol. i. pp. 
91, 92 


In what matter, then, it may be 
asked, is the point now under dis- 
cussion represented by Mr. Scott? 
We will reply in bis own words. 
Admitting the propriety of the Bi- 
shop’s objection to the word ‘“ su- 
pernatural,’? if it mean miraculous 
ov,comflulsory, so as to excluce tree 
agency, and voluntary concurrence, 
he observes, that 


© Supernatural properly means what is 
alove nature, and to which nature, lefi to its 
unassisted powers, could not attain: and in 
tiiis sense of the word we boldly maintain, 
that no man, in any age or ni ation, ever be- 
lieved the Gospel, with a living and saving 
faith, working by love, without a superna. 
tural power exerted on his mind.” Vol. i. 
p. 31. 


Again : 


“ Certainly the Holy Spirit neither ‘ forces 
us, nor suspends our powers ;’* but there is 
an influence, often mentioned in the Serip- 
ture, and in eur Liturgy, which is here en- 
tirely overlooked: viz. that of inclining the 
heart, and working in us to will."—** Were it 
possible to implant the love of honesty in 
the heart of a thief, and to ‘incline his 
hearv to obey the salutary laws of the land, 
it would produce an entire change in his 
character and conduct, without either forc- 
ing him, or suspending his own powers; 
and more effectually teach him to live just- 
ly, than any laws, penalties, threats, pro- 
mises, persuasions, or expectations could 
do. This, however, ‘is impossible with 
man, but ‘with God all things are possi- 
ble ;? and he has promised to do it, and is 
continually performing that promise.” Vol. 
i. pp. 61, 62. 


It is, however, but just to Mr. 
Scott, while it may, at the same 
time, afford a fair specimen both of 
his doctrine and manner, to give a 
larger extract from this important 
part of his work. 

In reply to the Bishop of Lincoln’s 
observation, that “ irresistible power, 


# «6 Refutation, p. 52.” 
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actually exerted over the minds of 
men ‘in the work of salvation, is re- 
pugnant to the acknowledged prin- 
cipies of the Gospel, My. Scott rea- 
sons as follows : 


** While we give up the words erresistible 
and resist/ess ; it may be observed, that the 
idea, conveyed by them, would not be re- 
pugnant, either to the principles of the 
Gospel, or to sound philosophy, provided 
the irresistible, or invincible, power, were 
exerted merely to produce a disposition to 
good, a moral ability, in rational creatures 
wholly indisposed to good. Such intelligent 
agents must be able and disposed to resist 
this influence ; but itis impossible, that they 
should voluntari/y concur with it, previous- 
ly to a change of heart or disposition. The 
entire aversion from good, and propensity 
to evil, must be overcome, not by itself, or 
by any thing, in men, of another kind, 
(which is allowed not to be in them ;) but 
by the power of almighty God new creating 
the soul, and raising it ‘from the death of 
gin, to the life of righteousness.’ ‘Thus the 
inclination to what is truly good, being pro- 
duced by special grace, against which all 
the resistance of depraved nature has been 
ineffectual; and being daily strengthened 
by supplies of divine grace; the persons 
thus influenced, most willingly oppose all 
their evil propensities and habits. ‘They 
are no longer enslaved to sin; but the grace 
of God both disposes and enables them, to 
be active and diligent in every duty. If we 
said that invincible grace, instead of ren- 
dering men willing to repent, believe, and 
obey 3 compelled them to an involuntary 
semblance of repentance, faith, and obedi- 
ence ; it would be repugnant, both to Chris- 
tianity and common sense. A clock, which 
had stopped, or gone wrong, but by the 
skill of the mechanick, was made to gore- 
gularly, might, with more propriety, be said 
to ‘repent and do works meet for repen- 
tance ;’ for, at Icast, it would not resist the 
power, which attempted to rectify its mo- 
tions. But, when the Holy Spirit strives 
with the sinner, to shew him the wicked- 
ness and consequence of his conduct ; he is 
always of himself disposed to resist this con- 
viction. In numberless instances, the con- 
viction and alarm are not only resisted, but 
expelled, and finally banished from the 
In some, however, 
this resistance is overcome, and acordial ef- 
ficacious willingness to ¢ obey the call’ of 
God, takes place ; and the man, astonished 
at the change which he has experienced in 
his views, judgment, and inclinations, ex- 
claims, with the prophet, ‘O Lord, thou 
art stronger than I, and hast prevailed.’ 
This is undeniable fact, but we are unable 
to explain all things relating to it; or to de- 


termine, how it is, that, in rational crea. 
tures, equally, ‘ wanting the disposition, and 
consequently the ability, for what is good, 
in the sight of God,’ convictions, alarms, and 
hopeful appearances, should terminate so 
diflerently. It is manifest, that special 
grace, though not erresistible, proves even- 
tually victorious, in those who are converted, 

«Few men, it may be supposed, would 
expressly say, that almighty God could not, 
ifhe pleased, change the nature, or mural 
disposition, of fallen angeis. None will 
say, that in them there is any thing, which 
could co-operate with the divine power ex- 
erted for that purpose. All must allow, 
that every thing, in their nature, would op. 
pose it. The creation of a new and holy 
disposition, in them, must be absolutely the 
work of Omnipotence conquering ail oppo. 
sition. Their free agency was before exert- 
ed, only in choosing evil: the act of Om. 
nipotence, giving a new bias to the will, 
would not interfere with their free agency, 
nor be sensibly perceived, except in its ef- 
fects: and their free agency would, from 
that time, be exercised, in choosing most 
willingly and decidedly that which is good 
before God. The only imaginable diffe- 
rence, in this respect, between fallen an- 
gels, and fallen men, must consist, in the 
latter having some disposition to whatis good 
before God, remaining in their nature, and 
the former having none ; but ‘ man has not 
the disposition, and consequently not the 
ability to do what in the sight of God is 
good,till he is influenced by the Spirit of God, 

‘Suppose a man in the dark, approach- 
ing the brink of a tremendous precipice, of 
which he is not at all aware ; or regardless 
of any warnings given to him. There would, 
in this case, be two methods ef rescuing him 
from destruction: Either by seizing upon 
him, and forcibly dragging him away from 
the precipice ; which would be evidently in- 
consistent with his free agency, in that in- 
stance: or by hastening to the spot with 
torches, and clearly shewing him his immi- 
nent danger, which before he did not per- 
ceive, or would not believe ; and so induc- 
ing him of his own accord to turn away from 
it; which would not all interfere with his 
free agency. The willing mind to whats 
good, in fallen man, is indeed produced, not 
merely by illuminating the mind, to see 09- 
jects as they really are, and not as they ap- 
pear to him, when seen through the medium 
of his corrupt passions, and so exciting con 
victions, fears and hopes ; but by changin§ 
the heart, and purifying the affections ;—I" 
ducing the love of what is good, and the a 
horrence of what is evil. It, however, "e" 
ders him willing to forsake evil and do g00% 
and he acts with as much freedom from cor 
straint, or compulsion, as he did before, mn 
choosing the evil and refusing the g00° 
Vol. i. pp, 124—128. 
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Various other arguments and il- 
lustrations, relative to this funda- 
mental doctrine, occur in the “ Re. 
marks”? of Mr. Scott; to which, 
however, wecan only generally refer. 
We regret, too, that we can do no- 
thing more than strongly recom- 
mend to the consideration of our read- 
ers, his truly solid and judicious ob- 
servations, in reply to the objections 
and misrepresentations of the Bishop 
of Lincoln, on the subject of “ inter- 
nal feelings,’’ “experiences,’’ and 
“religious distresses.”” They are, 
we think, amply sufficient to rescue 
those subjects from the mistate- 
ments and the abuse which they have 
undergone, and are admirably cal- 
culated to convey the most impor- 
tant Instructions concerning them. 
Throughout his remarks on this first 
chapter of the “ Refutation,” Mr. 
Scott has also taken occasion to de- 
fend himsell, and those of his cleri- 
cal brethren, who are the objects of 
so much reproach as Caivinists, from 
the various charges, which are either 
more or less directly brought against 
them in that publication. But as 
these charges pervade every part of 
it, and are as frequently replied to, 
we shall reserve any notice of them 
to the conclusion of this article. 

In proceeding to Mr. Scott’s re- 
marks on the second chapter of the 
tefutation, the subject of which is 
“Regeneration,”’ we are stopt, as usu- 
al, 22 dimine, by the characteristic in- 
accuracy of the Bishop of Lincoln, in 
representing the Calvinistic doctrine. 
He speaks of * instantaneous conver- 
sion,” as one of “ the favourite tenets 
of modern Calviaists ;” when it is 
well known, to all who are acquaint- 
ed with the sentiments of religious 
sects among us, that this is a doctrine 
peculiarly avowed by the 4rminian 
Methodists. It is remarkable, al- 
So, that those very religionists who 
speak the most of instantaneous con- 
version, decidedly oppose the doc- 
trine of “indefectible grace ;” which, 
according to the Bishop of Lincoln, 
is, under this head the favourite asso- 
ciated tenet of modern Calvinists, 

Christ. Obsery. No. 126. 


though even in this, he does not ac- 
curately express their sentiments : 
so that, with whomsoever the truth 
lies, the two doctrines have no es- 
sential connection. We mention 
these, and other instances of the 
Bishop’s imperfect knowledge of 
the subjects on which he has writ- 
ten with so much confidence, simply 
for the purpose of pointing out the 
degree of weight which ought to be 
attached to his statements. In a 
secular controversy, a very small 
part of this inaccuracy would be 
quite sufficient, in the estimation of 
all competent judges, to place such 
an assailant Aors de combat. If the 
notice of these failures should tend 
to diminish his Lordship’s authority 
in this contest, it is precisely the ef- 
fect which they ought to produce. 
We agree with Mr. Scott, in consi- 
dering Regeneration as, in some re- 
spects, the most important point in 
contest, between those who are call- 
ed the evangelical clergy, and their 
opponents; not, however, because, 
as Mr. Scott appears to believe, the 
Calvinistic tenet of predestination 
is necessarily involved in the view 
which he has given of Regeneration ; 
jor we certainiy think that this by no 
means follows ; but on account of 
the important fractical consequences 
which flow from the different opi- 
nions that are held on the doctrine 
in question. 

The Bishop of Lincoln, as we had 
occasion to observe in noticing his 
Lordship’s work, strenuously main. 
tains that the word Regeneration, 
and other similar terms used in 
Scripture, are solely and exclusively 
applied to the one immediate effect 
of Baptism once administered, and 
are never used to express an opera- 
tion on the human mind subsequent 
to the administration of that ordi- 
nance. To this ofizs ofieratum of Bap- 
tism, the Bishop attributes, in every 
instance, the most distinguished pri- 
vilezes aud blessings of the Gospel,* 
and, by thus positively identifying 

* Fustification, as well as Regeneration, is 
frequently attributed by his Lordship to Bap- 
3 B 
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Baptism with Regeneration, andquot- 
ing our Lord’s solemn declaration 
to Nicodemus as solely referring to 
Baptism, tacitly excludes all who die 
unbaptised from the kingdom of 
heaven. Now, whatever view ofthis 
important, and in some respects dif- 
ficult, subject is the right one, we are 
thoroughiy convinced that the Bish- 
op of Lincoin’s is erroneous. It is 
contrary to the whole genius of 
Christianity, to express testimonies 
of Scripture, to the evidence of fact 
an& experience, and to the doctrine 
of the Church of I:nglana. 

We have already expressed our 
epinion*, as to the very few pas- 
sages in which the word * regencra- 
tlon’’ occurs inthe New Testament ; 
and in addition to our own observa- 
tions on that point, we beg leave to 
refer our readers to the able criti- 
cism on the texts in question in the 
postscript tothe Preface to Dr. Dod- 
dridge’s Sermons on Regeneration. 
That excellent writer, to whom the 
Bishop of Lincoln himself is fond of 
referring, admits, as every one must, 
who is acquainted with the phra- 
seology of Christian antiquity, that 
the fathers, from about the middle 
of the second century, frequently, 
though by no means uniformly, use 
language which appears to authorize 
the conclusion that they consider- 
ed baptism and regeneration as sy- 
nonymous terms. And under the 
circumstances of that early period 
of the Christian church, when the 
greater number of converts were 
adults, and sincere in their profes- 
sion of repentance, faith, and obedi- 
ence, nothing could be more natural 
than such an interchange of terms. 
Nor, considering the propensity of 
mankind to confound the letter and 
ihe spirit in every subject, is it at all 
wonderful, that in process of time, 
when infant baptism began to be 
more generally prevalent; or to 


‘ism. See various passages in the 3d chap- 
‘er of the “ Refutation,” and in Mr. Scott’s 
“Remarks” on that part of the Bishop’s work. 
_ * See our Review of the «* Refutation of 
“alyinism,” before referred to. 


speak more correctly, when the bap- 
tism of aduits became less frequent ; 
that the sign should be substituted for 
the thing signified, and the baptised, 
in all cases, be considered as ¢ruly 
regenerate ; especially as the same 
form of administrauon, and the same 
expressions in respect to the baptis- 
ed person, would be likely to be used 
in the case of infants, which had 
been customary In the case of adults. 
But what does all this prove? The 
identity of Baptism and Regenera- 
tion ? and that whatever 1s in Scrip- 
ture predicated of those who are said 
to be born of the Spirit, and born of 
God, may be also predicated of every 
idividual who is dapéised ? Can any 
thing be more illogical, or more in- 
consistent with the genius of Chris. 
tianity ; a religion not of forms but 
of realities, not of shadews but of 
substance, not of words but of things; 
than such reasoning as these ? Be- 
sides this objection to the view of 
regeneration which the Bishop of 
Lincoln has so confidently support. 
ed, it is liable to the insuperable 
difficulty of proving too much, of 
asserting the very error which he 
charges upon his opponents, aid of 
leading to consequences which we 
cannot but believe he would shrink 
from maintaining. For, in the first 
place, if the mere act of baptism 
really produces in every individual, 
all the effects which the Bishop of 
Lincoln, quoting many of the phra- 
ses in the New Testament which he 
admits to be synonymous with re- 
generation, asserts that it does, then 
are all, who are baptised, truly re- 
newed in the spirit of their minds, 
accepted with God, and meet for the 
kingdom of heaven, which is mani- 
festly contrary to the fact; then; 
also, is the change which takes place 
in every baptised person as /stan- 
taneous, as the greatest fanatic whom 
his Lordship is opposing ever main- 
tained, with respect to Ais view of 
regeneration. Again, if our Lord; 
in his discourse with Nicodemus. !n- 
tended thus solemnly to declare, that 
except a man de befitised, he cannot 
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see, Cannot enter into, the kingdom 
of God ; then must the multitudes in 
all ages (for the primitive umes of 
Chrisuanity must by no means be 
excepted) who have lived and died 
unvapused, whatever may have been 
their knowledge of Christian doc- 
trines or their practice of Christian 
duuies, be peremptorily excluded 
from heaven, and finally perish in 
their sins. Consequences these, as 
Mr. Scott justly observes, “ more re- 
pugnant to all our ideas of the Divine 
mercy, than any thing, that either 
the most zealous opposers of Calvi- 
nism have charged upon that sys- 
tem; or the most rigid and wild en- 
thusiast, who disgraced the name of 
Calvinist, ever advanced on the sub- 
ject.’ 

Besides this, we should be glad to 
know from the Bishop of Lincoln, 
whether, in the opinions he has pro- 
mulgated on this subject, he limits his 
view of the beneficial consequences 
of the mere act of baptism to the 
Church of England, or whether he 
extends it to all churches who bap- 
tise in the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit: and if he dees not 
so extend it, what principles of dis- 
tinction will he apply which shall 
determine what church can effica- 
ciously baptise its members, and 
what church has not this privilege ! 
Is it to be regarded as confined to 
established churches; or may it be 
enjoyed by all such dissenters from 
those churches as use the prescript 
form of baptism ? We wish that the 
Bishop would afford us some light 
on these points: we should then be 
better able to appreciate the value 
of the system which he labours to 
establish. 

The most decisive argument, how- 
ever, against that view of regenera- 
tion which is common to the Bishop 
of Lincoln and many other writers, 
is to be derived from the numerous 
Passages ef Scripture relating to 
that subject, which it is altogether 
impossible to interpret as referring 
to the mere act of baptism. Of these 
Mr. Scott has given a very full and 
able exposition ; and here his sound 


and extensive scriptural knowledge is 
successiuily displayed. The num- 
ber of these passages is very congi- 
derable; end yet, out of the whole, 
two only, viz. John iii. 5. and Tit. 
iii, S—7. and these not exclusively, 
have any direct allusion to baptism. 
All the rest, and these also when 
rightly interpreted, relate to an in- 
ward change wrought by the Spirit 
of God, the practical effects of which 
are variously expressed; and which 
are all, in principle, and actual ex- 
perience,thouch in different degrees, 
essential to salvation. We shall 
notice a few of these passages with 
reference to the subject in question. 
In the first chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel, ver. 11—13, those to whom 
the privilege is given of becoming 
the sons of God, in consequence of 
their receiving Christ, and believing 
in him, are said tobe “born of God.” 
Here, says Mr. Scott, it seems abso- 
lutely certain, that external baptism 
cannot be meant, since the most re- 
mote hiut of that ordinance had not 
been previously given.—QOn the fa- 
mous passage in the third chapter of 
this Gospel, Mr. Scott’s observations 
are peculiarly convincing. The so- 
lemn introduction, he thinks, can 
scarcely be referred to any thing so 
plain and simple, as that external 
Christian baptism which was not yet 
instituted.—The exposition -of our 
Lord’s first declaration toN icodemus, 
can only be understood as referring 
to regeneration by the Holy Spirit, 
of which the baptism by water was 
constituted the symbol. The ex- 
planation of his meaning, given by 
our Saviour in these words, * that 
which is born of the flesh is flesh, 
and that which is born of the Spirit 
is spirit: marvel not that I said unto 
thee, ye must be born again,” Is only 
intelligible on the ground that a 
change of the radical principle in 
the heart of man is the grand object 
and effect of true regeneration: and 
the illustration borrowed from the 
wind, can only be interpreted with 
the same reference: to the adminis- 
tration of external baptism, it has 
manifestly no similitude or relation. 
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When St. James declares, * of his 
own will degat he us with the word of 
truth,” did the apostle, Mr. Scott 
asks, mean baptism, or the commu- 
nication of a new and divine life? 
What could St. Peter, also, mean, 
when he speaks of true Christians 
as being “born again, not of cor- 
ruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by 
the word of God, which liveth and 
abideth for ever ;” but that this di- 
vine word, either publicly preached, 
or used in private, taught to children 
or others, or read by individuals, is 
the seed of regeneration ? 

But the language of St. John upon 
this subject is the most frequent and 
the most decisive. In his epistles, 
regeneration is spoken of as evi- 
dently to be known by its effects ; 
even the habitual, uniform, righteous 
conduct of the regenerate. “ Ye 
know,” says the apostle, “that every 
one that doeth righteousness, is born 
of God.” Andagain: “ whosever is 
born of God, doth not commit sin: for 
his seed remaineth in him, and he 
cannot sin,” ie. wilfully and habitu- 
ally, as others do, * because he is 
born of God.’? But can this, with 
any degree of truth or propriety, be 
said ofall that are baptised? Again, 
St. John declares, that * every one 
that believeth that Jesus is the Christ, 
is born of God.’? Now, says Mr. 
Scott, ifevery true believer in Christ 
has been bora of God, is it not clear, 
that, in the case of the Ethiopian who 
was baptised by Philip, on his pro- 
fession of faith in Christ, regenera- 
tion freceded baptism? And is it not, 
we may add, equally clear, from what 
Bishop Hopkins justly calis “ the fa- 
nous and uncontrollable instance’’ 
of Simon Magus, that regeneration 
does not invariably accompany bap- 
tism ? For, to use the words of that 
nervous prelate, * he was as mucha 
blackmoor when he came out of the 
Javer, xs he was before he entered 
into it.”"* How then can baptism 
be identified, or inseparably connect- 
ed, with regeneration? 

The same reasoning may be ap 

* Treatise on Baptism. 


plied to the declarations of the Apos-’ 


tle, that all who are born of God 
love him, and his children keep his 
commandments, and overcome the 
world, which cannot certainly be 
said of all whoare baptised. On the 
passage, * this is he that came by 
water and by blood; not by water 
only, but by water and blood,” Mr, 
Scott remarks; “ if the water here 
mean no more than outward baptism, 
then the d/ood means no more than 
outwardly receiving the Lord’s Sup- 
per: and thus the atonement, and 
faith in that atonement, as signified 
in one sacrament; as well as rege- 
neration by the Holy Spirit, as sig. 
nified in the other sacrament, become 
a mere ofius ofieratum.” Unques- 
tionably they do; and the reasoning 
in both cases is unanswerable. 

After reviewing these, and other 
similar passages, in St. John’s epis- 
tles, Mr. Scott refers to those syno- 
nymous expressions of St. Paul, re- 
specting the death in sin, the burial 
with Christ in baptism, and the re- 
newed life through a faith of the ope- 
ration of God: and closes his argu- 
ment from Scripture, by pointing 
out the analogy between circumcl 
sion and baptism, as the Initiatory 
ordinances of the two dispensations; 
maintaining, that if all baptised per- 
sons are regenerate, and if they need 
no other regeneration than either 
baptism, or that which inseparably 
accompanies it; by parity of reason, 
all circumcised persons, so long as 
circumcision continued the initiato- 
ry sacrament, were regenerate, and 
needed no other regeneration :— 
yet, it is as sure as the testimony of 
God can make it, that tmmense 
multitudes of circumcised persons 
continued unregenerate, and unci!- 
cumcised in heart. 


“TI trust it has now been demonstrated,” 
says Mr. Scott, that both regeneration, and 
the other terms equivalent to that word, are 
used in far different senses,than ¢ as applied 
tothe one immediate effect of baptism; and, 
though not synonymous to the repentance 
and reformation of a Christian ; any more 
than the cause is synonymous with the effect, 
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or life with activity, and pleasure, and pain ; 
yet ‘they are used to express an operation 
on the human mind and heart subsequent,’ 
in many instances, ‘to baptism ;’ unless all, 
inevery age, whohav been baptised adult, 
on a formal or hyp:-critical profession of 
faith, are to be consigned without hope, to 
perish with the enemies of God ” 


What, then, it may beasked,is Mr. 
Scott’s own view of baptism, and of 
the baptismal office of our church? 
Tothe former part of this inquiry, we 
may reply by quoting his words in 
the preface, in which he declares it 
to be his object to prove, in this se- 
cond chapter of his work, that, 


‘Baptism is only the sacramental sign 
and seal of regeneration (as circumcision 
was under the Old Testament,) and not re- 
generation itself, nor inseparably connected 
with it; that adults, sincerely professing 
repentance and faith, are already regenc- 
rate, andin baptism receive the sign and seal 
ofthe righteousness of faith which they had 
being yet unbaptised; that the event, as 
to each baptised infant, must determine, 
whether it was or was not regenerated in 
baptism; that baptism is not universally 
and indispensably necessary to salvation, 
but that regeneration is; and that ungodly 
and wicked persons, who have been bapti- 
sel, need regeneration, even as all wicked 
Israelites needed the circumcision of the 
heart, and the Jews in our Lord’s days, 
needed regeneration.” 


On this representation of baptism 
we shall presently offer a few obser- 
vations ;_ but it may be previously 
hecessary to inquire how far it ac- 
cords with the general tenor, and 
with some of the particular expres- 
sions, of the baptismal service of our 
church. After observing, that these 
expressions are accounted for by the 
deference paid by our Reformers to 
the language of the primitive Fa- 
thers (with whom, as we have alrea- 
dy remarked, for an obvious reason, 
it was customary to identify baptism 
With regeneration), Mr. Scott trusts 
it will appear, that the language of 
our Reformers, generally taken, by 
NO means implies this identification,* 


od The Sermon in our last number on Re- 
scneration, by Bishop Beveridye,fis a plain 
Proof that this was not the opinion of that 
“minent prelate and sound churchman. 


or that baptism in all cases, even 
when rightly administered, is accom- 
panied by regeneration. 

In the office for the Baptism of In= 
fants, Mr. Scott thinks that the pray- 
ers themselves for spiritual blessings 
evidently distinguish between éaf- 
tising with water, and sfiiritual re- 
generation, “the heavenly washing ;” 
between what man can do, and what 
God only can do: and that this im- 
plies that one may be done without 
the other. He considers also, that 
the declaration, “ secing now that this 
child is regenerate,” together with 
the thanksgiving in the concluding 
prayer, proceed upon ¢he sufipiosition 
that the blessing is granted* in ans- 
wer to the prayers of all concerned in 
the administration, and is therefore 
distinct from the ofius ofieratum. At 
the close of his work too, Mr. Scott 
adopts, as from some high authority, 
the sentiment, that all which is said 
of infants in the baptismal service, 
is spoken conditionally ; on the sup- 
position and condition, that, when 
they come to age, they perform the 
promises which they have made by 
their sureties. This is said to fol- 
low from that part of the Catechism 
which mentions the qualifications 
for baptism. Upon this subject, we 
have always thought that the strong- 
est argument was to be derived 
from the similarity of the expres- 
sions in the services for infant and 
adult baptismt. In the latter ser- 
vice, as Mr. Scott remarks, the 

‘‘oreat benefit derived to adults by 
baptism,’ is spoken of as connected 
with their “truly refenting and com- 
ing to the Lord by faith”? Doubt- 
less, wherever this is the case, the 
persons so baptised are born again 
both of water and of the spirit; 

* Mr. Scott, we doubt not, did not intend 
by this sentiment to give any countenance 
to the error of those who consider the efh- 
cacy of a sacrament as at all dependent on 
the piety of any of the parties concerned in 


the administration of it; a hint which we 
give merely to avoid misunderstanding. 


+ See this subject fully discussed in our 
volume for 1809, pp. 791—797. 








When St. James declares, * of his 
own will degat he us with the word of 
truth,” did the apostle, Mr. Scott 
¥ asks. mean baptism, or the commu- 
a nication of a new and divine lite? 
Wioat could St. Peter, also, mean, 

when he speaks of true Christians 

as being “ born again, not of cor- 
‘ ruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by 
the word of God, which liveth and 
abideth for ever ;” but that this di- 
vine word, either publicly preached, 
or used in private, taught to children 
or others, or read by individuals, is 
the seed of regeneration ? 

But the language of St. John upon 
this subject is the most frequent and 
the most decisive. In his epistles, 
regeneration is spoken of as evi- 
dently to be known by its effects ; 
even the habitual, uniform, righteous 
conduct of the regenerate. ‘Ye 
know,” says the apostle, * that every 
one that doeth righteousness, is born 
of God.” Andagain: “whosever is 
born of God, doth not commit sin: for 
his seed remaineth in him, and he 
cannot sin,” te. wilfully and habitu- 
| ally, as others do, * because he is 
oe born of God.’? But can this, with 
| any degree of truth or propricty, be 

said ofall that are baptised ? Again, 
| St. John declares, that * every one 
| that believeth that Jesus is the Christ, 
is born of God.’? Now, says Mr. 
Scott, ifevery true believer in Christ 
has been bora of God, is it not clear, 
4 that, in the case of the Ethiopian who 
ah was baptised by Philip, on his pro- 
| fession of faith in Christ, regenera- 
if tion fireceded baptism? And isit not, 
we may add, equally clear, from what 
Bishop Hopkins justly calis © the fa- 
nous and uncontrollable instance’’ 
of Simon Magus, that regeneration 
does not Invariably accompany bap- 
tismm ? For, to use the words of that 
nervous prelate, * he was as mucha 
blackmoor when he came cut of the 
daver, xs he was before he entered 
into it.”’* How then can baptism 
be identified, or inseparably connect- 
ed, with regenerati n? 
Lhe same reasoning may be ap 
* Treatise on Baptism. 
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plied to the declarations of the Apos- 
tle, that all who are born of God 
love him, and his children keep his 
commandments, and overcome the 
world, which cannot certainly be 
said of all whoare baptised. On the 
passage, * this is he that came by 
water and by bleod; not by water 
only, but by water and blood,” Mr, 
Scott remarks; “ if the water here 
mean no more than outward baptism, 
then the 6/ood means no more than 
outwardly receiving the Lord’s Sup- 
per: and thus the atonement, and 
faith in that atonement, as signified 
In one sacrament; as well as rege- 
neration by the Holy Spirit, as sig. 
nified in the other sacrament, become 
a mere ofius oficratum.’ Unques- 
tionably they do; and the reasoning 
in both cases is unanswerable. 

After reviewing these, and other 
similar passages, in St. John’s epis- 
tles, Mr. Scott refers to those syno- 
nymous expressions of St. Paul, re- 
specting the death in sin, the burial 
with Christ in baptism, and the re- 
newed life through a faith of the ope- 
ration of God: and closes his argu- 
ment from Scripture, by pointing 
out the analogy between circumcl- 
sion and baptism, as the Initiatory 
ordinances of the two dispensations ; 
maintaining, that if all baptised per- 
sons are regenerate, and if they need 
no other regeneration than either 
baptism, or that which inseparably 
accompanies it; by parity of reason, 
all circumcised persens, so long as 
circumcision continued the Initiato- 
ry sacrament, were regenerate, and 
needed no other regeneration :— 
yet, it is as sure as the testimony of 
God can make it, that tmmense 
multitudes of circumcised persons 
continued unregenerate, and uncil- 
cumcised in heart. 


“T trust it has now becn demonstrated,” 
says Mr. Scott, ‘that both regeneration, and 
the other terms equivalent to that word, are 
used in far different senses,than § as applied 
tothe one immediate eftect of baptism; and, 
though net synonymous to the repentance 
and reformation of a Christian ; any more 
than the cause is synonymous with the effect, 
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or life with activity, and pleasure, and pain ; 
vet ‘they are used to express an operation 
on the human mind and heart subsequent,’ 
in many instances, ‘to baptism ;’ unless all, 
inevery age, whohav been baptised adult, 


on a formal or hyp-critical profession of 


faith, are to be consigned without hope, to 
perish with the enemies of God ” 


W hat, then, it may beasked,is Mr. 
Scott’s own view of baptism, and of 
the baptismal office of our church? 
‘othe former part of this inquiry, we 
may reply by quoting his words in 
the preface. in which he declares it 
to be his object to prove, in this se- 
cond chapter of his work, that, 


“Baptism is only the sacramental sign 
and seal of regeneration (as circumcision 
was under the Old ‘Testament,) and not re- 
eneration itself, nor ins¢ parably connected 
with it; that adults, sincerely professing 
repentance and faith, are already rerenc- 
rate, andin baptism receive the sign and seal 
ofthe righteousness of faith which they had 
being yet unbaptised; that the event, as 
to cach baptised infant, must determine, 
whether it was or was not regenerated in 
bapiism; that baptism is not universally 
and indispensably necessary to salvation, 
but that regeneration is; and that ungodly 
and wicked persons, who have been bapti- 
sed, need regeneration, even as all wicked 
Israelites needed the circumcis ion of the 
heart, and the Jews in our Lord’s days, 
needed regeneration,’ 


On this representation of baptism 
we shall presently offer a few obser- 
vations ; but it may be previously 
necessary to inquire how far it ac- 
cords with the general tenor, and 
with some of the particular expres. 
sions, of the baptismal service of our 
church. After observing, that these 
expressions are accounted for by the 
deference paid by our Reformers to 
the language of the primitive Fa- 
thers (with whom, as we have alrea- 
dy remarked, for an obvious reason, 
it Was customary to identify baptism 

ith regeneration), Mr. Scott trusts 
it ane appear, that the language of 
our Reformers, generally taken, by 
No means implies this identification,* 


* ° 
The Sermon in our last number on Re 
seneration, by Bishop Beveridse,tis a pk Lin 


roof that this was not the opinion of that 
eminent prelate and sound churchman. 


or that baptism in all cases, even 
when rightly administered, is accom- 
panied by regeneration. 

In the office for the Baptism of In» 
fants, Mr. Scott thinks that the pray- 
ers themselves for spiritual blessings 
evidently distinguish between ¢ap- 
tising with water, and sfiiritual re- 
generation, the heavenly washing ;” 
between what man can do, and what 
God only can do: and that this im- 
plies that one may be done without 
the other. He considers also, that 
the declaration, “ seeing now that this 
child is regenerate,” together with 
the thanksgiving in the concluding 
prayer, proceed upon the sufipfiosition 
that the blessing is grauted* in ans- 
wer to the prayers of all concerned in 
the administration, and is therefore 
distinct from the ofius oferatum. At 
the close of his work too, Mr. Scott 
adopts, as from some high authority, 
the sentiment, that all which is said 
of infants in the baptismal service, 
is spoken conditionally ; on the sup- 
position and condition, that, when 
they come to age, they perform the 
promises which they have made by 
their sureties. This is said to fol- 
low from that part of the Catechism 
which mentions the qualifications 
for baptism. Upon this subject, we 
have always thought that the strong- 
est argument was to be derived 
from the similarity of the expres- 
sions in the services for infant and 
adult baptismf. In the latter ser- 
vice, as Mr. Scott remarks, the 
‘“oreat benefit derived to adults by 
baptism,’ is spoken of as connected 
with their “truly repenting and com- 
ing to the Lord by faith”’  Deubt- 
less, wherever this is the case, the 
persons so baptised are born again 
both of water and of the spirit; 

* Mr. Scott, we doubt not, did not intend 
by this sentiment to give any countenance 
to the error of those who consider the effi- 
cacy of a sacrament as at all dependent on 
the picty of any of the parties concerned in 


the administration of it; a hint which we 
give merely io avoid nipendondsiadidis 


7 See this subject fully discussed in our 


volume for 1809, pp. 791—797. 
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but can this be justly supposed of 
hypocrites, or of those who have 
only a dead faith? They have, in- 
deed, partaken of what Bishop Hop- 
kins calls “ecclesiastical regenera- 
tion,’ but not of that which can 
alone render us “ new creatures” in 
Christ Jesus. 

Mr. Scott supports his views on this 
subject by the three Articles on the 
Sacraments, and by several extracts 
from Archbishop Cranmer, Bishop 
Latimer, and others of the Reform- 
ers. Admitting, however, that in 
some of Cranmer’s early writings, 
there are many expressions which 
shew that he supposed the inward 
and spiritual grace generally to at- 
tend the outward sign, in baptism ; 
especially in the case of infants; 
Mr. Scott nevertheless maintains, 
from the quotations he has adduced, 
that our great reformer did not think 
that the outward-baptism wus rege- 
neration, or in all cases inseparably 
connected with it. 

In replying to the strange misre- 
presentation of the Bishop of Lin- 
coli as to the sentiments of the 
evangelical clergy upon this subject, 
Mr. Scott gives the following apt 
and striking illustration of his own 
view of it. 


“ Regeneration is like the grafting of the 
tree ; and if it take place, either before, or 
at, or after baptism, it will be shewn by its 
holy fruits Miraturque novas frondes, et 
non suapoma But if it be fancy and delu- 
sion, for a man, on account of some inward 
feelings, to think himself born again, and 
new-created unto good works, ‘while guilty 
of the grossest immoralities ;? we think it 
also fancy and mistake, to suppose persons 
regenerate, who are living inthe practice of 
gross wickedness, or an ungodiy life, in any 
form, merely because they were baptised in 
infancy.—If a nurseryman should be intro- 
duced into an inclosure, planted with crab- 
trees, covered with their worthless fruit, 
and having not one apple or pear on anv of 
them ; and be told, that they had all been 
grafted, when young plants, and needed no 
other grafting: he would say, It is plain 
the graft did not take ; and it is evident, 
they must be grafted in a more efficacious 
manner, or they will still remain crab-trees; 
without this, pruning, and digging, and ma- 
vuring, will do nothing The application to 
our views is obyious.” Vol. i, p. 244, 245. 
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At the close of his remarks on re- 
generation, Mr. Scott, aware of the 
misconstruction which 1s often put 
upon the words of those who main. 
tain that baptism is not regenera- 
tion by the Holy Spirit, nor always 
attended by it, adds some excelient 
observations on tne propriety and 
scriptural authority ol infant baptism*, 
This leads us to refer to a former pas- 
save in the chapter under discussion, 
in which Mr. Scott declares, that 
a large proportion of the evangelical 
clergy suppose that some special 
eracious effect attends the due ad- 
ministration of this interesting ini- 
tiatory ordinance. ‘This is certainly 
ourown sentiment. That in many 
instances, more especially in the 

ase of the children of really pious 
parents, true spiritual regeneration 
may take place in baptism, we are 
willing to admit:—and that in all, 
some spiritual benefit is bestowed, 
besides the mere external change of 
condition, we think there Is ground 
from Scripture, as there undoubtedly 
is from the langusge of our church, 
for believing. “ We find no difficulty 
whatever, in considering the buptis- 
mal rite as an assurance und pledge, 
on the part of God, that the person 
hereby admitted into personal cove- 
nant with him through the second 
Adam, shall not perish through the 
fault of the first; which considera- 
tion, by the way, explains that pe- 
tition of our baptismal service, in 
which we pray for the forgiveness 
of sin in behalf of the infant subject, 
no less than of the adult, though hi- 
therto incapable of having contracted 
guilt by actual transgressiont.” 

After all, as we have often before 
observed, we could be contented to 
wave the ferm © regenerate,” with 
respect to all who have been bap- 
ised, if it were to be allowed, that, 
in the case of those whose affections; 
dispositions, and conduct do not cor- 
respond withthe Christian character > 


* The case of infants is again noticed by 
Mr. Scott in this first vel. p. 311. 


+ Christian Obseryer for 1806, p. 26. 
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who are seilish, sensual, or worldly ; 
some internal change, similar to that 
which is called regeneration by Mr. 
Scott and others, is indispensibly ne- 
cessary tosalvation. Supposing, how- 
ever, with the writer beiore us, that 
the term regeneration, in this con- 
nection, were disused, which, ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, Mr. Scott 
thinks must not be done, what ground 
would its opponents gain £ 


“They themselves allow,” he observes, 
‘that a very large proportion of baptized 
persons lose sinfully their baptismal rege- 
neration:* and unless they suppose, that 
they will nevertheless finally be saved, (a 
species of final perseverance more antino- 
main than perhaps any Calvinist ever held), 
they must allow, that they difler nothing 
irom the unregenerate, except in having 
once had, as the gift of God, what they have 
wickedly forfeited and lost ; which certain- 
ly is nothing favourabie in their case. We 
may, therefore, by the allowance of our op- 
ponents, address such persons as those who 
need repentance and conversion ; and may 
use every warning, exhortation, persuasion, 
and expostulation, that we can find in the 
whole Scripture, addressed to persons of 
every character and nation; provided we 
do but avoid the term regeneration, and 
others of similar import, which are prohi- 
Sited to us.” 


If this really be the case, we think 
that the evangelical clergy, so called, 
und their opponents, may fairly com- 
promise this dispute. Let only the 
one agree to drop the term regenera- 
tion, and the other to aim at the pro- 
duction of the thing signified, and 
they may mutually hail each other 
as fellow-labourers in the great work 
of converting and saving the souls of 
men. With the truly pious of both 
parties, we believe this is in some 
measure realised; and we shall great- 
ly rejoice, if this union of intention 
and endeavour, though not of lan- 
Suage, should prove daily more ex- 


* The Bishop allows, in his chird chapter, 
that justification, when lost, may be renew-. 
cd; yet denies that regeneration can: but 
they, who have sinned away regeneration, 
inust still be addressed as regenerate. “I 
“an see,” says Mr Scott, ‘*no reason for 
this distinction, unless the opus operatum of 
°aptism is actually regeneration. 


tensive ; but we fear we must add, 
that on this, as on some other most 
desirable points, our hopes are not 
sanguine. 

Considering the ambiguity of a 
few expressions in the baptismal ser- 
vice, and the general disposition of 
mankind to restin external perform- 
ances, itis by no means surprising 
that great differences of opinion 
should arise on the subject of rege- 
neration; but that on the points of 
jusiijication, faith, and good works, 
which are discussed in the third 
chapter of the two publications be- 
fore us, there should be any material 
Variation in sentiment, amongst the 
writers of our church, is truly won- 
derful. Itis scarceiy possible that 
the scriptural doctrine on these im- 
portant points can be more clearly, 
correctly, and repeatedly stated, than 
in the Liturgy, Articles, and Homi- 
lies of the Church of England: and 
it is difficult to account for the mis- 
takes and errors on these points which 
are unhappily so general amongst us, 
on any principles which may not be 
liable to the charge of pride and un- 
charitableness, ‘The fact, however, 
with respect to the Bishop of Lin- 
coln’s representation of this funda- 
mental doctrine, we have already had 
occasion to point out; and in his re- 
marks on that part of the “ Refuta- 
tion,’ Mr. Scott has entered much 
nore into detail than it was possible 
for us todo. We cannot now notice 
the various points of difference be- 
tween the statements of the two wri- 
ters, for as we have been so diffuse 
on the preceding subjects, we must 
endeavour to be more concise on this. 

Upon the general protestant doc- 
trine of justification by faith in Jesus 
Christ, in opposition to the popish 
doctrine of the merit of good works, 
the Bishop of Lincoln is as clear 
and satisfactory as the most strenu- 
ousassertorofthatcorner-stone ofthe 
Reformation could desire. In many 
passages of his work he is equaliy 
correct in his statement as to the na- 
ture of justifying faith, viz. that it is 
uniformly productive of good works; 
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and sometimes he even places these 
fruits of faith upon tbcir just and 
scripiural foundation. Here we are 
frequently !ed toexclaim, O sé sic om. 
nic! and Mr. Scott accordingly ex- 
presses, in various places, his unqual- 
ified approbation of the Bishop’s sen- 
timents, and his persuasion that the 
ereat body of the evangelical clergy 
cordially agree with him. It is the 
nore painful, therefore, and discour- 
aging, to perceive, as we procced, 
how he gradually diverges from what 
we conceive to be scriptural truth, 
on several important poluts connect- 
ed with this subject, until at leneth 
we find him fairly landed on a delib- 


erate declaration as to the efficiency of 


good works in the matter of justifica- 
tion! This is actually the fact, and it 
has more than once been unanswera- 
bly proved. If we were not afraid of 
exhuusting the patience of our read- 
ers, we think that we could give a 
satisfactory solution of this apparent- 
ly strange phanomenon; but we 
must content ourselves with observ- 
ing, that a rooted, perhaps an unal- 
lowed, notion of the merit of our 


rood works, lurks at the bottom of 


this whole subject. Hence the 
otherwise almost unaccountable as- 
sertion of the Bishop of Lincoln, 
that the works which St. Paul, in his 
Epistle to the Romans, ‘rejects 
from any sbare in justification,’’ are 
not works of obedience to the moral 
but the ceremonial Jaw, “for which 
the Judaizine Christians contended.” 
‘This is a master error, which we 
have had but too irequent occasion to 
mention. It 1s really almost incon- 
celvabie, that any divine of the 
English Church sheuld be charge- 
able with it; but ‘it has been so 
pointediy exposed, and so decid. 
edly refuted, by various writers*, 
and now again with rreat ability by 
Mr. Scott, in his remarks on those 
passages of the Bishop’s work in 


* By no one better than by Mr, Gisborne, 
in the Sermon on Justification in his third 
volume ; and by theauthorof a Critique on 
the Bishop’s work in the British Review, to 
which we have already referred. 


which it occurs, that we really hope 
we shall hear no more of it. We 
may apply the same observation to 
his equally strange «assertion, that 
when St. Paul ‘speaks of the justi- 
fication of Christians, he alzcays 
means the justification conferred by 
baptism.” We have heard that this 
notable sentiment has been advanced 
by a certain learned Professor of 
Divinity in one of our universities ; 
but we have yet to learn in what part 
of his Epistles St. Paul so much as 
hints at the “justification conferred 
by baptism,’’ or where he expressly 
mentions the two subjects in connec- 
tion with each other. 

But we proceed to the point we 
have already mentioned, us to the 


efficiency of good works in the 
matter of justification. After the 


decided manner in which the Bishop 
of Lincoln sometimes speaks of jus- 
tification by faith alone, and that, 
such a faith as worketh by love, and 
obedience to the divine command- 
ments ; itis truly wonderful that he 
should afterwards set about involving 
this plain and scriptural statement 
in perplexity and error, by affirming 
that, though faith is sufficient to ad- 
mit a man into a state of justifica- 
tion, it is not sufficient to contznue 
him in it; but that for this purpose 
good works must be added. Thisis 
the extraordinary doctrine which 
pervades a great part of the Right 
Aeverend author’s reasoning upon 
justification, the error and inconsist- 
ency of which Mr. Scott has most 
clearly and satisfactorily pointed out. 
Nothing can more plainly prove the 
latent disposition to exalt the merit 
of good works, and to assign to them 
a place and an office which they 
were never intended, and are utterly 
unable to fill, than the zeal and per- 
tinacity with which this unsound po- 
sition has been laid down and de- 
fended by the Bishop of Lincoln 
and others. It is a remarkable cit 
cumstance, as Mr. Scott justly ob- 
serves, that wherever the Bishop 
speaks of justification by faith alone, 
he evidently means diving faith: but 
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when he comes to speak of continu- 
ance in a justiiied state, he as unl- 
formly, by some inadvertency, sub- 
stituics a dead faith, which no one 
thinks will either continue a man In 
a justified state, or bring him into tt. 


‘Tt is the settled judgment,” says My. 
Scott, ‘of nearly all, if not quite all, the 
evangelical clergy, that such a faith as is 
without good works, is wholly insufficient 
for salvation: and that no faith justifies, 
which does not evidence itself” (to be) 
“living and genuine by good works ; as 
certainly as a tree is known by its fruits.” 


Mr. Scott very properly quotes the 
famous passage from Hooker’s Ser- 
mon on justification, which bas alrea- 
dy so frequently appeared in our pa- 
ees, as exactly expressing his own 
sentiments and those of his brethren, 
who are styled evangelical clergy- 
men, on that all-important point. 
There, it is well known, that learned 
and judicious divine affirms, that St. 
Paul declares * nothing upen the be- 
half of man, concerning his justifica- 
tion, but only a true and lively faith ; 
which nevertheless ts the eft of God, 
and not man’s only work without God. 
And yet that faith doth not shut out 
repentance, hope, love, dread, and 
the fear of God, to be joined with 
faith In every man that is justified ; 
butit shutteth them out from the of- 
fice of justifying. So that, although 
they be all present together in him 
that is justified, yet they justify not 
altorether. Neither doth faith shut 
out the justice of our good works, 
necessarily to be done sa vards, of 
duty towards God (for we are most 
bounden to serve God, in doing rood 
deeds, commanded by him in his holy 
Scripture, all the days of our life :) 
but it excludeth them so that we may 
not do them ¢o rhis intent, that we 
may be made just by doing them.” 

There is, in fact, no controver SV as 
0 fhe necessity of good works, which 
both parties allow 3 but merely, con- 
cerning the rank ¥ hich they are to 
hold ; and the office which they are to 
perform, or sustain; whether of r-- 

Christ. Observ. No. 12. 


commending us to Ged; or as froving 
the sincerity of our faith, and serving 
other important purposes, distinc! 
from that justification which must be 
begun and preserved by faith alone. 
This the Bishop of Lincoln presumes 
to call an absurd distinction, a strife 
of words, a perverse disputing. It 
was a distinction, however, which 
the venerable Hooker strenuously 
maintained; and which can alone 
prevent men from assenting to tie 
incorrect and inconsistent, but far- 
fumed, propositions of the Bishop 
of Lincoln, on the identity of being 
saved by fuith producing obedience, 
and by cbedtence proceeding from 
faith: upon which, as we have al- 
ready expressed our opinion*, we 
shall not bere enlarge. 

After the very distinct and able 
manner in which Mr. Scott has in 
this, as in every former publication, 
repelled the charge of neglecting 
good works, which is so confidently 
brought forward by the Bishop of 
Lincoln against those whom he op- 
poses ; we trust it will not again be 
urged, without clear and indisputable 
proofs of its truth. We should very 
much exceed the limits to which we 
are confined, if we were to quote even 
a small part of Mr. Scott’s replies to 
this accusation: but we cannot for- 
bear extracting one passage in which 
this point is treated in a highly 
beautiful and elevated strain of picty. 


*“It seems to me wonderful,” says this 
truly excellent writer, “that no other ne- 
cessity of good works is expressly mention- 
ed by our opponents, except that which is 
connected immediately with self-love: as 
if, were it possible for us to be justified, ana 
preservedin a justified state, and thus get 
to heaven, without them, though we might 
not prefer this, we should, at le ast, have 
little objection toit. Whereas, lam confl- 
dent, that there is not a true believer on 
earth, nor ever was, or will be, who would 
prefer going to heavy en, if practicable, in the 
neglect of good works, to the being made 
abundantly fruitful in them. Christ, ‘yave 
himseli for us that he might redeem us 
nmeenepntnmmetentaagy 

* ‘See our Review of the Refitatien «a1 
Calvinism, p. S87 
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from all iniquity, and purify us unto him- 
self a peculiar people, 2ealous of good 
works.’ “Frue repentance is inseparable 
from living faith. Every true penitent hates 
sin, for its own hateft iIness ; and loves ho- 
liness, for its own loveliness ; vea, he ‘hun- 
vers and thirsts after righteousness” And 
every justified person has the law of God 
viitten in bis heart: he loves God su- 
premciy, and longs to love him perfectly. 
He loves his ne eighbour grcatiy ; and longs 
to love him as w holly and absolutely as he 
laves himself He loves ‘the household of 
jaith’ He wonld gladly do good to men 
and in every wav glovify God: and while 
he is cheered, amidst the frowns and scorns 
— ungodly world, by the assurance of : 
‘yacious recompense for ¢ ‘his work and * 
a mir of love 2 vet if any good were practi- 
cable by him, for which oe was sure, never 
to be the better himself, either in this world 
or in shes next, he would not deciine it ; be- 
cu a yen God, and man, and heliness: 
nor would he, in his better judgment, com- 
mit Sin, Phe could pou ly be: oo that 
he should in no way suffer by it; because 
he abhors it as the gsreatest of evils. «How 
shall we, who are dead to sin, live any lon- 
cer therein’ § His seed remaineth in him, 
and he cant vot , because he is born of 
God’ <A tender mother wiil not decline 
the most scli-denving attention to her dar- 
ling child; because she is not, as a hireling 


nurse, to receive wages for her labour and 
trouble: nor would ‘she injure it, even if 
she could be assured of escaping all pun- 


ishment. Tove would suilice in both cases. 
A servant works for his hire; anda stave 
from fear of | iuichunents each alike fron 
mere self] Ve ever mie wos they disiike 
both their master and their work; and 
commenly they will do more, than is ne- 
cessary for this selfish purpose : but a duti- 
falaffectionate son will labor, with alacrity, 
trom love to his father; and because he ac- 
counts lis father’s interest, credit, or com- 
fort, in some respects, his own; nor will 


he ste to be detec ‘red by fear of punish- 
ment, from penta those things, which he 


knows will grieve and displease his kind 
and honoured parent. This is the precise 
difference between ‘the spivit of bondage’ 
and ‘the spivit of adoption :? now Chiris- 
tians * have not recciv od the spirit of | bonc- 
ave again to fear,—but the Spirit oi adop- 
tion, whereby they ery, Abba, 3 “ather 2 and 
this, by pr sducine filial confidence, rever- 
ence, and love, § the s spirit himself witnes- 
ses with their spirits, that they are the sons 
Ged? Under this sacred constraining 
influence ; the question is not, * How much 
must I do, to escape punishment,’ or to ob- 
tain salvation? but § What can I render to 
ihe Tord for al] his benefits ?? What ri 
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I further do to glorify God my Father, and 
to adorn and recommend the gospel of my 
beloved Saviour? In what way can I do 
most good for his sake, to his brethren and 
my brethren; afier his admired example ? 
or how promote the best interesis of mon 
kind, even of mine enemies and presecanies: 
‘HereamI,send me’? Emptoy me, © my 
eracious Lord and Father, ta whatever w ay 
thou seest wood; and i shall count every 
‘labour ef love,’ which tou wilt enabie me 
to perform, an additional favour conferred 
on me—* Now therefore, Q Lord niy is 
we thankthee,and praise thy glorious nam 
But who am J, and w hat is my people, th: at 
we should be able to offer so willin gly after 
this sort? For all things come of ml anc 
of thine have we given thee.’ Beyond 
Coubt, this is the spirit, with which the 
blessed inhabitants of heaven ‘serve God 
day and night ;’? and find that service their 
liberty and pleasure: and how can they be 
‘mect to be partakers of the inheritance of 
the saints tn light,’ who have not, in a niea- 
sure, the same main-spring of activity, and 
who are not capable of de behing in the 
sane employments and services here on 
wth ? * Vol. i. pp. 330—353. 

Nir. Scott’s subsequent remarks 

his first volume, are chiefly occu- 
pied in defending that body of the 
clergy called evangelical, from the 
repeated charges which the Bishop 
of Lincola has brought against their 
tenets and mede of preaching, as 
tending to delude and mislead their 
congregations, ta depreciate the im- 
fiersaunce ef moral virtue, and to en- 
courage vice aud immorality among 
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them tollowers. As to the term 
“evangclical,’ Myr. Scott observes, 


ee it is not invidiously arrogated 

themselves, but was long since ap- 
lied by cthers to the persons who 
are now eencrally so distinguished: 
but that, if it had ever been assumed, 
AS ae opponents represent, it would 
aut least be more modest than the 
by which we un 
derstand it is now the custom to de- 
slenate the other great bo dy of the 
clergy. We heartily wish that all 
these invidious distinctions might 
cease; but in the present state of 
things, this, like many others, 1s 4n 
event rather to be desired, than eX- 
pected, 
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With respect to the heavy charges 
which Uie Bishop of Lincoln has so 
rasuly brought against this large di- 
vision of the clergy, Mr. Scott justly 
Com pidlNsy that no proofs are addu- 
ced of theirtruth. The only attempt 
woich is made to substantlate them, 
is by the quotation of a few passa- 
evs trom ir. Overton’s well-known 
work 3 in which, says Mr. Scott, sup- 
posing even that a few expressions 
couid not be whoily justuhed, what 
do they amount to, when coupared 
wiih the mass of conclusive, unat 
swerable arguments which pervades 
that publication, and with the dis- 
tinct aid Various statements which 
it contains, ol the absolute necessity 


9! good works, of every kind, to 
a wcil-grounded confidence of jus- 


tiication, and a joyful hope of cier- 
nal lite $ 

cs But,” continues Mr. Scott, “had Mr. 
Overion’s objections to other writers, been 
frivolous, or snarling, (which they are not :) 
would it have been equitable to make tlic 
whole company of evangelical preachers 
answerable for them ? Some of these Cisap 
prove his book; and are they also, notwith- 
standing this, to be condemned for his of- 
fence; if he have committed one? If any 
minister fails to inculcate on his congrega- 
tion, the things here mentioned,” (viz. the 
practice of prety and holiness), “let him be 
censured for his neglect , but let not those 
who do circulate them, be joined with sive 
in this condemnation. § Judge not accord- 
ing to appearance, but judge rightcous 
judgment.’ ” Vol. i. pp. 375, 376. 

there ts nothing in which the 
Christian temper and the mature 
picty of Mr. Scott more evidently ap- 
pear, than In the calm, yet dienified, 
4 . , 
nrmness with which he mects and 
refutes these uzrighteous, because 
mdscriminate and unsufifiorted, char- 
ges of the Bishop of Lincoln against 
the writings and the discourses of 
the evangelical clergy. He even 
does more; he accounts and zpolo- 
sizes for their accusers. In the 
midst of a just complaint of that 
gscneral and undistinguisl Shing con- 
emnation to which they are expos- 
ed, he thus expresses his indiena- 
. uw. 


“ But LT retract: it isnot so much, 
in many instances, the want of can- 
dour and equity, as the want of in- 
formation. We preach very public- 
ly, but they” nn opponents of the 
evangelical bedy,) ‘disdain to hear 
us: we publish Sed Ks on various sub- 
jects, . eg will not deien to read 
them! for I hope no one, who has 
read theni, would persist In charging 
us With tencts, wl hich we openly dis. 
avow, and jiabour to discounleuance, 
to the utmost of our ability.” 

We seriously hope, that: for the 
honour (not to use a stronger word) 
of those who have maintained these 
odious charges ag inst the evangeli- 

cal clergy, they will either be re- 
tracted, or applied with that discri- 
mination, and with that distinct and 
unquestionable evidence of their 
truth, which the case so imperiously 
requires. lor Mr. Scott himscli, 
and ior many other authors of simi- 
lar sentiments, no apology is need- 
ed. Their writings, as well as their 
sermons, abound with the most pow- 
erful calls to holiness of life; and 
many of them contain an ample and 
laborious detail of Christian virtue. 
So that, In reading or hearing their 
productions, we are persuaded that 
their present adversaries would only 
complain, with that Inconsistency 
which has been but too often re- 
marked, of the strictuess and severity 
of their prac ical doctrines.  Be- 
sides the evidence which thus arises 
from their books and trom their dis- 
courses, considered in themselves, 
many ol the evangelical clergy can, 
with Mr. Scott, confidently, yen hum- 
bly, appeal to the numbers, who have 
been In various dee instruct- 
ed, reformed, and edified by their 
labours. These are testimonies and 
seals to the gencral tiuth and ex- 
cellence of their doctrines, which 
cannot even now be resisted, and 
which will be hereafter their * joy 
and crown of rejoicing in the day of 
the Lord Jesu: when ‘they that 
i ne us th 
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from all iniquity, and purify us unto him- 
self a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works.” ‘Prue repentance is imseparable 
from living faith. Every true penitent hates 
sin, for its own hatefulness; and loves ho- 
liness, for its own loveliness ; vea, he ‘hun- 
vers and thirsts after righteousness”? And 
every justified person has the law of God 
written in his heart: he loves God su- 
premciv, and longs to love him perfectly. 
He loves his neighbour greatly ; and longs 
to love him as wholly and absolutely as he 
loves himself He loves “the household of 
faith’ Hew ould el: audly do good to men, 
and in every way glorify God: and while 
he is cheered, an = st the frowns and scorns 
of an ungodly world, by the assurance of : 
gracious recompense fc or “his work and ha. 
bour of love 2 vet if any good were practi- 
cable by him, for which he was sure, never 
to be the better himself, either in this world 
or in the next, he would not deciine it ; be- 
cause he loves God, and man, and heliness: 
nor would he, in his better judgment, com- 
ars sin, if he could possibly be assured, that 
he should in no way suffer by it; because 
he abhors it as the greatest of evils. * Ifow 
shall we, who are dead to sin, live any lon- 
eer therein” ‘llis seed remaincth in him, 


and he cannot sin, because he is born of 


God? <A tender notions will not decline 
the most scli-denving attention to her dar- 
ling child ; because she is not, as a hireling 


nurse, to receive wages for her labour and 


trouble: nor would she injure it, even if 


she could be assured of escaping all pun- 
ishment. Low ¢ would suilice in both cases. 
A servant works fov his hire; anda slave 
from fear of pct ; each alike frorn 
mere self-love; even when they dislike 
both their master and their work; and 
commenly they will do more, than is ne- 
cessary for this selfish purpose : but a duti- 
ful affectionate s son ee labor, with alacrity, 
1 love t *. and because he ac- 
counts his father’s j heen. credit, or com- 
fort, in seme rennin, his own; nor will 
he need to be deterred by fear of snd h- 
ment, from doing those things, which he 
knows will or jeve and displease his kind 
and honoured parent. This is the precise 
difference between ‘the spirit of bondage’ 
and ‘the spirit of adoption :? now Chris- 
tians ‘have not rece wel the spirit of bond. 
ave again to fear,—but the Spirit of adap- 
tien, ; whe reby they cry, Abba, Father? and 
this, by producing filial confidence, rever- 
ence, and love, ‘the spirit himself witnes- 
ses with their spirits, that they are the sons 
Ged? Under this sacred constraining 
influence ; the question is not, ¢ How much 
must I do, to escape punishment,’ or to ob- 
tain salvation? but § What can I render to 
the Lord for all his benefits >? What « 
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I further do to glorify God my Father, and 
to adorn and recommend the gospel of my 
beloved Saviour? In what way can I do 
most good for his sake, to his brethir. hand 
my brethren; afier his admired example ? 
or how promote the best interesis of man- 
kind, even of mine enemies and persecutors ? 
‘Here amI,send me’? Emptoy me, O my 
gracious I4¢ ord and deve ia whatever way 
thou seest wood; and i shall count every 
‘labour ef love,’ which thou wilt enabie me 
to perform, an ‘wititionl 1 avour conferred 
on me,—* ow therefore, UO L al my God, 
we thankthee,and praise thy glorious name 
bat who am J, and what is fe people, that 
we should be able to offer so willingly after 
this sort? Forall things come of thee. and 
of thine have we given thee.’ Beyond! 
Coubt, this is the spirit, with which the 
biessed inhabitants of heaven ‘serve God 
day and night ;? and find that service their 
liberty and pleasure: and how can they be 
‘meet to be partakers of the inheritance of 
the saints in light,’ who have not, in a mea- 
sure, the same main spring of activity, and 
who are not capable of delizhting in the 
same employments and services here on 
wth ? * Vol. i. pp. S30—355, 


Nr. Scotts subsequent remarks 
in his first volume, are chtefly occu- 
picd in defending that body of the 
clergy called evangelical, from the 
repeated charges which the Bishop 
of Lincola has brought against their 
tenets and mede of preaching, as 
tending to dilude and mislead their 
cangregations, t9 depreciate the im: 
Aorisance of moral virtue, and to en- 


courage vice aud immorality among 
— followers. As to the term 
‘evan gelical,” Mr. Scott observes. 


ie it is not invidiously arrogated 


to themselves, but was long since af 
piicd by cthers to the persons wd 
are now gencrally so distinguished: 
but heats if it had ever been assumed, 
as their opponents represent, it would 
“ut Tea: st be more modest than the 
0x5? by which we un- 
s aceaad it is now the custom to de- 
signate the other great body of the 
clergy. We heartily wish that all 
these invidious distinctions migh 
cease; but in the present state © 
things, this, like many others, is 4n 
! 


event rather to be desired, than eX- 


pect 
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With respect to the heavy charges 
which tie Bishop of Lincoln has so 
rasuly brought against this large di- 
vision of the ciergy, Mr. Scott justly 
compiains, that no proofs are addu- 
ced of theirtruth. The only attempt 
woich is made to substantiate them, 
is by the quotation of a few passa- 
ecs trom Mr. Overten’s well-known 
work 5 1D which, Says Mr. Scott, SUp- 
posing, even that a few expressions 
coud not be whoily justified, what 
do they amount toy When coupared 
wiih the mass of conclusive, unat- 
swerable arguments which pervades 
ublication, and with the dis- 
tinct wid Various statements which 
it contains, ol the absolute necessity 
9! <coa works, of every kind, to 
a scil-yrounded confidence of jus- 
tiiicatlo! ns and a joyful hope of eier- 
nal lite : ¢ 

“ But,” continues Mr. Scott, “bad Mr. 
Overton’s objections to other writers, been 
frivolous, or snarling, (which they are not :) 
would it have been equitable to make tlic 
whole company of evangelical preachers 
answerable for them ? Some of these disap 
prove his book; and are they also, notwith- 
standing this, to be condemned for his of- 
fence; if he have committed one? If any 
minister fails to inculcate on his congrega- 
tion, the things here mentioned,” (viz. the 
practice of prety and holiness), “let him be 
censured for his neglect, but let not those 
who do circulate them, be joined with iim 
in this condemnation. ‘judge not accord- 
ing to appearance, but judge righteous 
indement.’?” Vol. i. pp. 375, 376. 


rhere is nothing in which the 
Christlan temper and the mature 
piety of Mr. Scott more evidently ap- 
pear, than In the calm, yet dienified, 
firmness with which he meets and 
refutes these uurighteous, because 
mdiscriminate and unsupfifiorted, char- 
ges of the Bishop of Lincoln agains 
the writings and the discourses of 
the evangelical clergy. He even 
does more; he accounts and apolo- 
sizes for their accusers. In the 
midst of a just complal Int of that 
reneral and undisting u uishing con- 
emnation to which they are expos- 
ed. Sigh 


’ 
he thus expresses his indiena- 


> 


sia © emeere 


‘¢ But I retract: it isnot so much, 
in many instances, the want of can- 
dour and equity, as the want of in- 
formation. We preach very public- 
ly, but they” (the opponents ef the 
evangelical beds ») ** disdain to hear 
us: we publish books on various sub- 
jects, they will not deign to read 
them! for I hope no one, who has 
read theni, would persist in charging 
us With tencts, which we openly dis. 
avow, and javeur to discountenance, 
to the utmost of our ability.” 

We seriously hope, that for the 
honour (not to use a stronger word 
of those who have maintained eid 

odious Charges ag iinst the evanegeli- 

cal cleryy, they will either be re- 
tracted, or apptied with that discri- 
mination, and with that distinct and 
unquestionable evidence of their 
truth, which the case so imperiously 
requires. For Mr. Scott himseli, 
and ior many other authors of simi- 
lar sentiments, no apology is need- 
ed. Their writings, as well as their 
sermons, abound with the most pow- 
erful calls to holiness of life; and 
many of them contain an ample and 
laborious detail of Christian virtue. 
So that, in reading or hearing their 
productions, we are persuaded that 
their present adversaries would only 
complain, with that inconsistency 
which has been but too often re- 
marked, of the strictzess and severity 
of their prac ical doctrines. Be- 
sides the evidence which thus arises 
from their books and from their dis- 
courses, considered in themselves, 
many of the evangelical clergy can, 
with Mr. Scott, confidentiy, yet hum- 
bly, appeal to the numbers, who have 
been In various degrees instruct- 
ed, reformed, and edified by their 


labours. These are testimonies and 
seals to the anaeal tiuth and ex- 


cellence of their doctrines, which 
cannot even now be resisted, and 
which will be hereafter their “joy 
and crown of rejoicing In the day of 
the Lord “they that 
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many to righteousness as the stars 
for ever and ever.’’ 

We have already made so heavy 
a demand on the patience of our 
readers, that we must here, for their 
sakes, as well as for our own, pause 
in Gur consideration of this work ; 
only entreating them to favour us 
with their wood wishes for our hap- 
py deliverence out of the labyrinth 
of Calvinism,* into which a second 
volume of eteht hundred pages 1s 
about to conduct us. 


(Te ac centinued.) 
pen 


Chiide Harolde’s Pilgrimage. 1 Ro- 
naunt. By bankas Brron. The 
Second Edition. London: Mur- 
ray, Tieet Strect. 1812.  8vo. 
pp. S00. Price 12s. 


q 
/ 


iv the object of poeiry is to instruct 
by pleasing, then every poetical 
effort has a double claim upon the 
ttention of the Christian Observer. 
}or we are anxious that the world 
should be instructed at all rates, and 
that they should be pleased where 
they innocently may. We are, 
therefore, by no means among those 
spectators who view the occasional 
ascent of a poetic luminary upon the 
horizon of literature, as a meteoric 
flash which has no relation to our- 
selves; but we feel Instantly an 
caver desire to find its altitude, to 
take Its bearings, to trace its course, 
and to calculate its influence upon 
surrounding bodies. When espe. 
cially it is no more an “ eaten reed” 

that bey blown; or a “simple shep- 
herd’? who blows it; but when the 
song involves many high and solemn 
rank and no- 


1° 


reclines, and a man of 


sasslidies strixes his golden har Dp, we 

t 1 - a me = 

feel, at once, that the ‘eimbeged In- 
: ¥- 4 y . bd . . 
*We have said nothing of the Calwinisiy 

of tne dvct rane 0 sad heat cat on by faith only, 

because, a5 We rt sted in eur Review of the 
au ra «— i 

? Reta aK Rhy ~ “587 t]; = decide d ay ‘owal DY 


spinnsot his. binteen ment with Calvin upon 
this article, we think it que sufficient to 
leave the Bishop of Lincoln to settle that 
solaut with the former ofthese able divines, 
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fluence of the song demands the 
more rigid scrutiny of the critic. 

Lord Byron is the author, beside 
the book before us, of a small yo- 
lume of poems, which gave little 
promise, we think, of the present 
work ; and of a satyrical poem, 
which, as far as temper 1s concern- 
ed, did give some promise of it. It 
had pleased more than one critic to 
treat his Lordship’s first work in 
no very courtier-like manner; and 
especially the Lion of the north had 
let him fee} the lashing of his angry 
tail. Not of a temperament to bear 
calmly even a ** look that threatened 
him with insult,” his Lordship seiz- 
ed the tomahawk of satire, mount- 
ed the fiery wings of his muse, and, 
like Bonaparte, spared neither rank, 
nor sex, hor age, but converted the 
republic of letters into one universal 
field ofcarnage. The volume called 
English Bards and Scotch Review- 
ers 1s, In short, to be considered, 
among other works, as one of those 
playful vessels which are said to 
have accompanied the Spanish ar- 
mada, manned by executioners, and 
loaded with nothing but instruments 
of torture. 

This second work was of too san- 
guinary a complexion to beget a 
very pleasant impression upon the 
public mind; and all men, who 
wished well to peace, politeness, and 
literature, joined in the pean sung 
by the immediate victims ef his 
Lordship’s wrath, when he embark- 
ed to soften his manners, and, as It 

vere, oll his tempers, amidst the 
ecnticr spirits of more southern 
climes. ‘Travelling, indeed, through 
any climes, may be expected to 
exert this mitigating influence upon 
the mind. Nature is so truly gen- 
tle, or, to speak more justly, the 
Ged of nature displays so expansive 
a benevolence in al} lis works; se 
prodigally sheds his blessings ‘Fupon 
the evil and the good; builds up 
so many exquisite fabrics to delight 
the eyes of his creatures — 
lowers with such colours, and fills 
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the grove with such music ; that any 
one who becomes familiar with na- 
ture, can scarcely remain angry with 
yuan. With what mitigating touches 
the scenery of L\urope has visited our 
author, remains to be seen. That he 
did not disarm it of its force by re- 
carding it with a cold or contemp- 
tuous eye, he himself teaches us— 


«Dear Nature is the kindest mother still, 
Though always changing, in her aspect 
mild ; 

from her bare bosom let me take my fill, 

Her never-weaned, though not ler fa- 

voured child. 

Q she is fairest in her features wild, 

Where nothing polished dares pollute her 
path ; 

To me by day or night she ever smiled, 

Though I have marked her when none 

other hath, 

And sought her more and more, and loved 

her most in wrath.’ p. 79. 

Our author having re-landed upon 
his native shores, his first deed is to 
present to his country the work be- 
fore us, as the fruits of his travels.— 
It is a kind of poctical journal of 
journeys and voyages through Spain 
and Portugal, along the shores of the 
Mediterranean and Archipelago, and 
through the states of ancient Grecce. 
When we speak of journal, we mean 
rather to designate the topics of the 
work than the manner of its execu- 
tlon ; for this is highly poctical. Most 
contrary to the spirit of those iess fan- 
cilul records, his Lordship sublimely 
discards all facts and histories ; allin- 
cidents ; A. M. and P. M.; and bad 
inns and worse winds ; and battles and 
icasts. Seizing merely upon the pic- 
‘uresque features in e+ very object and 
event before him, he paints and re- 
cords them with such reflections, mo- 
‘al or insmoral, as arise in his ardent 

mind. 

The “ Childe Harolde”’ is the tra- 
veller; and as he is a mighty surly 
neither Joves nor is loved 

yany one; “through sin’s long la- 
vin baile run, nor made atonement 
| vhen he did amiss; as, moreover, 
ne Is licentious and sceptical ; Lord 
“yron very naturally, and creditab!y 
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to himself, sets out in his preface 
with disclaiming all connection with 
this imaginary personage. It is some- 
what singular, however, that most of 
the offensive reflections in the poem 
are made, not by the * Childe,’? but 
the poet. 

The poem begins by describing the 
“ Childe ;” and though nota very fa- 
vourable specimen of Lord Byron's 
powers, we shall extract the stanza, in 
order, though we feel the acquain- 
tance Is no honour to them or us, to 
introduce the unhappy creature to our 
readers. 


« Whilome in Albion’s isle there dwelt a 
youth, 
Who ne in virtue’s ways did take de- 
light . 
But spent his days in riot most uncouth, 
And vexed with mirth the drowsy ear ci 
night. 
Ah me ! in sooth he was asnameless wight, 
Sore given to revel and ungodly glee." 


“ Childe Harold 
tide sun, 
Disporting there like anv other fly ; 

Nor deemed before his litle day w as done, 
One blast might chili him into misery. 
But, lo! ere scarce a third of his past by, 
Worse than adversity the Childe befell ; 

He felt the fullness of satiety : 
Then loathed he in his native land to 
dwell, 
Which seemed to him more lone than ere- 
mite’s sud cell.” pp. 4, 5. 


e basked him in the noon- 


‘Yet oft times, in his maddest mirthfut 
mood, 
Strange pangs would flash along Childe 
Harolde’s brow, 
As ifthe memory of some deadly feud, 

Or disappointed passion lurked below. 
Bui this none knew, or haply cared to know , 
For his was not th: nt open artless soul, 
That feels relief by bidding sorrow flow ; 
Nor sought lie friend to counsel or con 

dole, 
Whate’er this cricf mote be, which he could 
not control, 
And none did love him, though to hall and 
bower 
He gathered revellers irom far and near.” 


In such mood the “ Childe” sets 
sail; and, having “ seized bis harp,’ 
when “the sun was sinking on the 


sea,’? and fleeting shores receded 
from the sieht, he sings a vers 
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have space to extract only the 9th 
Stanza, as descriptive of his very 
cheericss state and truly romantic 
fecilnes. 
“6 And now I’m in the world alone, 
Upon the wide, wide sea: 
But why should | ‘for others eroan, 
Vien none will sigh for me? 
Perchance my dog will whine in vain, 
Till fed by stranger hands ; 
But long ere come back again, 
He'd tear me wherc he st 


‘ , ' ° 
Labas. 


Tt will be scen by this, that not only, 
like Hamlet, “ m n delights not hin, 
nor woman either”? but that no rash 

rards has been made 
4 { + 5 ooan . ee e . ° 
to the brute creation. We are, we 
confess, astonished, that when he sail- 


ed by Ithaca, or, as he poetically des- 


ransfer ol his re 
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“the barren spot, 
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when we read, that, in his mountain 
vanderings here, 
‘he learned to moralize, 

And conscious reason whispered to despise 
His early youth.” 

lie oni trikinely describes th 
bounds of the rival realms of $ Spain 
and Portugal ; bounds so slight, as to 
explain, if the general lust of power 
did not, the constant persuasion, on 
the part of the stron:rest of these pow- 
crs, that the same scepire should 
sway both countries. 


8 


these between a silver streamlet 
elides, 
And searce a name distinguishes the 
brook, 
Though rival kingdoms press its verdant 
ound 
Here leans the idle shepherd on his crook, 
And vacant on the ripling waves doth look, 
That peaceful still *twixt bitterest foemen 
How ; 
Tor proud cach peasant, as he bie 


ale 
luke ; 


© But 


( 
, . ~ . fF 
Well doth the Spanish hind the drilerence 
ka 
Twixt him and Tuusian slave, the lowest of 


1 
ss gQ 


the low, Pp. ke L, 


Is there not, however, some dis 
cordancy between the meek vacancy 
of the shepherd, in one part of the 
1c proud consciousness 


nt in the 


stanza, wash { 
of superiority of the peasa 
other: 

impossible to tread upon 


any acre of these desolated countries 
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bard turns aside to refresh himself 


with a few stanzas of indignant sa- 
tire upon war and warriors, and Col- 
lins’s exquisite ewlogy upon the 
brave. ‘Lhe preceding part of the 
StailZa 1S oO fine to omit. 


Moenaa IhWnete enmiine ¢ {Tray seerilice 
ail e ,0S8ts combine to ocr Sacrihes 


Yharee tonvucs prcic? strange ofsons on 
oS : ® , fy ’ : 
hree gaudy standards flout the pale-bluc 
The shouts are France, Spain, Albion, 
a 2 Le ee a oe 
mite bOOC, the Vit 17m, anG {ii fond ally 
er} » { taee? ri y F ‘ yop? 
abl, Dut ever ghts wnvVAN, 
*WNCli—as if at Liame the coud pi ot ie-— 
. a 


ea , 
i ( FEED THE CROW ON LTALAVERA S 


And fertilize the field that each pretends to 


ge “E* PY ail . ‘ ee, \ 4 ob. S a i ao } 
’ Sere PtaE VHC VY POt— a ymowizon ss honoured 


7 ’ ’ 


—bonour decks the turf that wraps 


Vain sophistry !in them behold the tools, 

Phe Dreken tools—taat tyrants cast away 

By myriads, whea they dare to pave their 
W ay 

With human hearts—to what ?—a dream 


! > | 


alone,” &e.&e. p. 29 


We are not disposed to quarre] 
with this passare merely for its hos- 
tility to war, but surely such undis- 
tineuishing ceclamation can tend to 
no yood. Surely, also, Lord Byron 
is Uajust to his country in thus cha- 
acterizing her present war ;—a war 
lot sourht by us, but forced upon 
us; a war in which the “tyrant” 
George on sap not compel his peo- 
ple to enrage; but in undertaking 
which, he suanaie complied with 
their general voice. 

_ The description of Morena’s dusky 
heteht, with 


f 


The holstered steed beneath the shed of 
thatch, 

The ball-piled pyramid, 

match,” 


the ever-blazine 


in the Sist stanza; and of “the 
Spanish maid,” who “ all-unsexed,”’ 


“stalks with Minerva’s step where 


Vf 


“ars might fear to tread,’ in the 
4ih stanza; are scarcely inferior, 
we think, to any thing in that spe- 


Cles of writing in the language; ex- 
ept, in 


deed. it he these lines: 


is 


“ Her lover sinks—she sheds no ill-timed 
tear; 

Herchicfis slain—she fills his fatal post ; 

Her fellows fee—she « <a ks their base ca- 


SCOP ¢ 


‘The foe reires—she heads the sallying 
host— 

Who can appease hike her, a lover’s ehast 

Who can avenge so weil a leader's fall : 
What maid retrieve, when man’s fushed 

hope is lost? 

Who hang so fiercely on the flving 

Foiled by a woman’s ‘hand, beiore a ba 
tered wall?” p. 36. 

Phe history then — us Oo 
seville and Cadiz, of which the au- 
thor paints the vices in colours so 
strong, as almost to make us believe, 
fora moment, that he hates them. 
The Sunday amusement ef the last 
city is a bull-fight, which he con- 
trasts with what he seems to imagine 
the universal employments of the 
middle orders of his own country, on 
that sacred day. Wetrust he might 
have made the contrast stronger, by 
describing mullitudes who on that 
day abstain from all secular amuse- 
ments, and find their happiness in 
“eoing up to the house of God in 
company.’’ His description is, how- 
ever, very lively :— 
« Then thy spruce citizen, washed artizan, 

And smug apprentice, gulp their weekly 


air . 
Thy coach of hackney, whiskey, one-horse 
chair, 


And humblest gig, through sundry sv 
burbs whirl, 
To Hamstead, Bi entford, Harrow, make re- 
pair, 
Till the tired jade the wheel forgetsto hurl, 
Proveking envious gibe from each pedes- 
trian churl.” p. 42. 
And we doubt not that not merely 
the “tired jade,” and the graver in- 
habitants, if such there be, of these 
invaded villages, but religion herself, 
will rejoice if his Lordship, or his 
conciliatinge muse, will persuade 
these sabbatical vagrants to seel 
their pleasures a little nearer home 
‘The stanzas ern, the bull!- 
ht are amone the best in the vo- 
lume, but we have oun only for one. 
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Gapes round the silent circle’s loaded walls. 
Bounds with one lashing spring the mighty 
brute, 
And, wildly staring, spurns with sounding 
foot 
The sand, nor blindly rushes on the foe ; 
Here, there, he points his threatening front, 
to suit 
His first attack, wide waving to and fro 
His angry tail: red rolls his eye’s dilated 
glow.” p. 45. 


Our next extract shall be part of 
an ode, addressed to Inez, about this 
»yoint of the tour, and which may as- 
sist as a foundation for some of our 
concluding observations. 


«“ And dost thou ask, what secret woe 
I bear, corroding joy and youth ; 
And wilt thou vainly seck to know 
A pang, e’en thou must fail to soothe ! 
It is not love, it is not hate, 
Nor low ambition’s honours lost, 
That bids me loathe my present state, 
Aud fly from all L prized the most. 


Itis that weariness that spring's 

From all ! meet, or hear, or see : 
To me no pleasure beauty brings ; 

Thine eves have scarce a charm for me. 
It is that settled ceaseless gloom 

Lhe fabled Hebrew wanderer bore ; 
That will not look beyond the tomb, 

But cannot hope for rest before. 
What exile from himself can flee ? 

To zones, though more and more remote, 
Still, still pursues, where’er I be, 

The blight of life, the demon thought. 
Through many aclime *tis mine to go, 

With many a retrospection curst, 
And all mv solace is to know, 

Whate’er betides, Pve known the worst. 
What is that worst ?—nay, do not ask ; 

In pity from the search forbear : 
Smile on, nor venture to unmask 

Man’s heart, and view the hell that’s 


-> 


there.” p. 53. 

The second canto brings us at 
once to Athens and the following 
line lines. 

‘Ancient of days! august Athena! where— 
Where are thy men of might? thy grand 


in soul ? 
Gone—glimmering through the dream of 


things that were. 
First in the race that lead to glory’s goal, 


‘aey were, and passed away—is this the 


Whole? 
A schoolboy’s tale—the wonder of an 
hour 
The — weapons and the sophist’s 
stole 
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Are sought in vain ; and o’cer each moul- 
dering tower, 
Dim with the mist of vears, grey flits the 
shade of power.” p. 62. 

‘he next stanza develops, we 
imagine, the grand source of all the 
gloom and bad passions displayed 
in the volume. Speaking still of 
Athens, he says, 

“Even gods must vield—religions take 
their turn : 
’T was Jove’s, ’tis Mahomet’s—and other 
creeds, 
Will rise with other years—till man shal! 
learn, 
Vainly his incense soars, his victim 
bleeds ; 
Poor child of doubt and death, whose hope 
is built on reeds.” Ibid. 
In other words, that all religion is 
eross delusion. Ifgood poetry could 
apologize for bad divinity, the fol- 
towing soliloguy on a skull might 
apologize for the last extract. 
‘© Look on its broken arch, its ruined wall, 
It chambers desolate, and portals foul : 
Yes, this was once ambition’s airy hall, 
The dome of thought, the palace of the 
soul. 
Behold through each lack lustre, eyeless 


hole, 
The gay recess of wisdom and of wit, 


And passion’s host, that never brooked con- 
trol: 
Can all, saint, sage, or sophist ever writ— 
People this lonely tower, this tenement 
refit?” p. 64. 

Then, as a substitute for “ feeble” 
orthodoxy, he recommends to us 
this, obviously in his own case effica- 
clous, remedy for gloom: 

‘* Pursue what chance or fate proclaimeth 

best : 

Peace waits us on the shores of Acheron.” 
The description of the convoy 

sailing is finely executed, but we 

pass it over to give the truly beau- 

tiful portrait of “ Solitude,’? which 

follows : 

“To sit on rocks,to muse o’er flood and fell, 


To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene, 

Where things that own not man’s dominion 
dwell, 

And mortal foot-path ne’er, or rarely 
been ; 

To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 

With the wild flock, that never needs * 
fold ; 

Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to team 
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This is not solitude ; ’tis but to hold 
Converse with Nature’s charms, and see her 
stores unroll’d. 
«¢ But midst the crowd, the hum, the shock 
of men, 
To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess, 
To roam along, the world’s tir’d denizen, 
With none ‘who bless us, none whom we 
can bless; 
Minions of splendor, shrinking from dis- 
tress! 
None that with kindred consciousness 
endued, 
if we were not, would seem to smile the less 
Of all that fiatter’d, follow’d, sought and 


sued - 
This is te be alone; this, this is solitude!” 
p. 74. 


In the 32d stanza, he goes cut of 
his way to tell us, what a Iittic mo- 
desty would have veiled, that he 
once 


« Was not unskilful in the spoiler’s art, 
And spread its snare licentious far and 
wide.” 


Then comes an invocation to Sap- 
pho, as truly pagan as Sapphe her- 
sell could desire. 


* Dark Sappho, could not verse immortal 
6ave 
That breast imbued with such immortal 
fire ; 
Could she not live, who life eternal gave, 
If life eternal may await the lyre, 
That only heaven lo which earth’s children 
may aspire ” 


After some spirited delineation of 
Albanian scenery, we arrive at the 
following stimulating stanzas to the 
prostrate cities of ancient Greece. 


“Fair Greece! sad relic of departed worth! 
Immortal, though no more; though fal- 
len, great ! 
Who now shall lead thy scattered children 
forth, 
And dong accustom’d bondage uncreate? 
Not such thy sons who whilome did await, 
The hopeless warriors of a willing doom, 
In bleak Thermopylz’s se pulchral strait— 
Oh! who that gallant spirit shall resume, 
Leap from Eurota’s banks, and call thee 
from the tomb?” p. 101. 


“ Hereditary bondsmen! know ye not, 
Who would be free, themselves must 
strike the blow ” 


“When riseth Lacedemon’s hardihood, 
When Thebes Epaminondas rears again, 
When Athen’s children are with arts en- 
dued, 
When Grecian mothers shall give birth 
to men, 


Obsery. No. 126 


Christ, 
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Then mayest thou be restored ; but not till 
then. 
A tnnenent vears scarce serve to form a 
state ; 
An hour may lay it in the dust: and when 
Can man its shatter’d splendour renovate, 
Recal its virtues back, and vanquish lime 
and Fate?” p. 103. 
* Yet are thy skies as blue, thy crags as 
wild; 
Sweet are thy 
thy fic Ids, 
Thine olive ripe as when Minerva smil’d, 
And still his honed wealih Hymettus 
vields : 


eroves, and verdant are 


c 
o 


‘here the blithe bee his fragrant fortress 
builds, 
The fre ebor n wanderer of thy mountain 
air 
“~ lo mill thy long, long summer gilds, 
still in his beam Mendeli’s marbles glare ; 
At , glory, freedom fails, but Nature still 
iS fair. 
“*Where’er we tread, ’tis haunted, holy 
ground ; 
No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould! 
But one vast realm of wonder spreads 
around, 
And all the Muse’s tales seem truly told, 
Till the sense aches with gazing to behold. 
The scenes our earliest dreams have 
dwelt upon: 
Each lull and dale, each deepening glen 
and wold, 
Defies the power which crush’d thy tem. 
ples gone: 
Age Pon Athena’s tower, but spares gray 
Marathon.” p. 105 
The pocm soon after concludes, 
and the author disappezrs something 
like Ifamlet’s melancholy ghost, 
when,on snufing the morning air, he 
reluctantly returns to his shades; for 
Lord Byron also, as he tells us, is 
compelicd to plunge into all the vices, 
the corroding flame of which all the 
waters of the Mediterranean had not 
been able to queuch. 


“Then must J plunge again into the crowd, 

And follow all that Peace disdains to 

seek, 
Where Revel calls, and Laughter, vainly 
loud, 

False to the heart, distorts the hollow 

cheek ” 

The Noble Lord, we lament to 
hear, has obeyed this wretched des- 
tiny; and is to be seen, we fear, in 
almost every temple but that where 
an altar of refuge is erected for the 


disconsolate. 
3D 
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Having by these extracts endea- 
yvoured to put our readers in posses- 
sion of some of the finest paris of 
this poem, and also of those passages 
which determine its moral complex- 
ion, we shall proceed to offer a iew 
remarks upon its character and pre- 
tensions in both points of view. 

The poem is in the stanza of Spen- 
scr—a stanza of which we think it 
difficult to say whether the excclicn- 
ces or delects are the greatest. The 


paramount advantage Is the variety of 


tone and pause of which it admits. 
The great disadvantages are, the con- 
straint of such complicated rhymes, 
and the long suspension of the sense, 
especially in the latter half of the 
stunza. The noblest conception and 
most brilliant diction must be sacri- 
liced, if four words in one place, and 
three in another, cannot be found 
rhyming to each other. And as to the 
suspension of the sense, we are per- 
suaded that no man reads a single 
staiza without feeling a sort of strain 
upon the intellect and lunes—za kind 
of suffocation of mind and body, be- 
fore he can cither discover the lin- 
gering meaning, or pronounce the 
nine lines. To us, we confess that 
the rhyming couplets of Mr. Scott, 
sometimes deviating into alternate 
rhymes, are, on both these accounts, 
infinitely preferable. One of the ends 
of poctry is to relax, and the artificial 
and elaborate stanza of Spenser costs 
us too much trouble, even in the read- 
Ing, to accomplish this end. ‘Fo affect 
this, the sense should come to us, in- 
stead of our going far and wide in 
quest of the sense. In our concep- 
tion also, the heroic line of ten sylla- 
bles, though favourable to the most 
dignified order of poetry, appears to 


limp when forced into the service of 


sonneteers: and poems in the metre 
before us, are, afler all, little better 
than a string of sonnets; of which it 
is the constituent principle to be ra- 
ther pretty than @rand—rather ten- 
der than martial—rather conccited 
than wise—to keep the sense sus- 
pended for eight lines, and to ais- 
charge it with a point in the ninth. 
These observations are by no means 
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designed to apply especially to the 
wuthor-—the extreme gravity of whose 
eeneral manner and matter, in a mea- 
sure covet the dignity of the heroic 
line. But it is this discordancy of 
measure and subject, together with 
the obviously laboured rhymes and 
the haltiny of the sense, which in ge- 
neral, we think, have shut out the 
Spenserian school from popular read- 
ing, and have caused a distinguished 
critic*® to say, that the “ Paiery Queen 
will not often be read through ;” and 
that, although it maintains Its piace 
upon the shelf, it is seldom found on 
the table of the modern library. 
Whilst, however, Lord Byron par- 
ticipates in this defect of his great 
original, he is to be congratulated, as 
a poet, but alas! in his poetical cha- 
racter alone, on much happy devia- 
tion from him. In the first place, he 
has altogether washed his hands of 
allegory ; a species of fiction open to 
a thousand objections. In the next 
place, he ts infinitely more brief than 
his prototype. And in the third 
place, he philosophizes and moral:zes 
(though not indeed in a very sound 
strain), as well as puints—provides 
food for the mind as well as the eye 
—-indles the feeling as well as ¢ra- 
tifiesthe sense. Thus far, then, we are 
among the admirers of his Lordship. 
But it is to be lamented, that what 
wus well conceived is, from the tem- 
perament of his mind, ill executed ; 
that his philosophy is, strictly speak- 
ing, “only philosophy so called ;” 
that the moral emotions he feels, and 
1s likely to communicate, are of a cha- 
racter rather to offend and pollute the 
mind, than to sooth or to improve It. 
This defect, however, we fear, is to be 
charged, hot upon the poct, but upon 
the man, at least upon his principles. 
But, whatever be the cause, the con- 
sequences ave dreadful. Indeed, we 
do not hesitate to say, that the tem- 
perament of his mind is the ruin of 
his pocm. We shall take the liberty, 
as we have intimated, of touching 
upon these defects as moral delin- 
quencies, under another head; but 
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for the present we wish to notice 
them merely as poetical errors, 
The legitimate object, then, of 
poetry, as we have said, Is to instruct 
by fleasing; and, ceteris paribus, 
that poem is the best which conveys 
the noblest lessons In the most at- 
tractive form. If, in reply to this, 
itis urged that the heathen poets, 
and especially Homer, taught no 
lesson to his readers: we answer, 
that he taught all the lessons which, 
in his own days, were dcemed of 
highest Importance to his country. 
The first object of philosophers and 
other teachers, in those days, was to 
make good soldiers, and therefore 
to condemn the vices which inter 
fered with successful warfare. Now 
be it remembered, that the grand to- 
pic of the Iliad Is the fatal influcne 
of the wrath of kings on the success 
of armies. Its web words are 
MHNIN asidc. Besides this, the [liad 
upivids the national ean or 
the ooly accredited religion; and 
by a bold fiction, bordering upon 
truth, displays in an Elysium and 
Tartarus, the eternal mansions of the 
good and bad, the stroneest iIncen- 
tive to virtue and penalty of vice. 
Indeed, that both this and the Odys- 
sey had a moral object, and that this 
object was recognised by the an- 
cients, may be inferred from Horace, 
who says of Homer, in reference to 
the first poem: 
“Qui, guid sit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid 
utile » quid non, 


Plenius ac melius Chry 
dicit.” 


sippo aut Crantore 


And as to the second: 
“ Rursum—quid virtus, et quid sapientia 
possit, 
Utile proposait nobis exemplar Ulyssem.” 
Epist * 4 
Many of the Odes of Horace had 
a patriotic object—his Epistles and 
Satires, with those of Juvenal and 
Persius, were the sermons of the 
day. Virgil chiefly proposed to 
himself to exalt in his hero the ch: 
racter of a patriot, and, in his ficti- 
lous history, the dignity of his coun- 
‘'v. Ifthe lessons they taught were 


of small importance or doubtful va- 
lue, or if they often forget to “teach” 
in their ambition to * piease,’’ this is 
to be charged rather on the age than 
on the poet. They taught the best 
lessons they knew; and were satis 
fied to please only when they had 
nothing better to do. In modern 
times, it will not be questioned that 
the greatest poets have ever eucdea- 
voured to enshrine some moral or in- 
tellectual object in their verse. Mil- 
ton calls Spenser * our save serious 
Spenser, whom I dare to be known 
to think a better teacher than Scotus 
or Aquinas.” In like manner, the 
Absalom and Achitophel, the Hind 
and Panther of Dryden, the philo- 
sophic strain of Pope, the immortal 
page of Milton, and the half-inspired 
numbers of the Task, are all, in 
their various ways, attempts of pocts 
to lmprove or reform the world. 
I’very species of po: try, indeed, has 
received fresh justre, and even taken 
anew place in Parnassian dignity, 
by a larger infusion of moral senti- 
mentintoitsnumbers. The ancient 
ballad has arisen to new dignity 
through the moral touches, we wish 
they had been less rare, of a Scott; 
and the stanza of Spenser has ac- 
quired new interest in the hands of 
Lord Byron, from the philosophical 
air which it wears. Numbers with- 
out morals are the man without “the 
glory.’ Wesincerely wish that the 
moral tone of his Lordship’s poem 
bad been less Hable to ex ‘ception. 
H{is Lordship, we believe, is ac- 
quainted with ancient authors. Let 
him turn to Quinetilian, and he will 
find a whole chapter to prove thata 
great writer must be a good man. 
Let him go to Longinus, and he will 
read that a man who would write 
sublimely, “ must spare no labour to 
educate his soul to grandeur, and 
impregnate it with great and gene- 
rous ideas’=—that “the faculties of 
the soul will then grow stupid, their 
spicit wil be lost, and good sense 


and genius lie in ruins, when the 
care and study of man is engaged 
about the mortal, the worthless part 
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of himself, and he has ceased to cul- 
tivate virtue, and polish his nobler 
part, his soul.” Or, if poetical au- 
thority alone wiil satisfy a poet, let 
him Jearn from one ef the test of 
our modern poems: 
* But of our souls the high-born loftier part, 
Ti’ ethereal energies that touch the heart, 
Conceptions ardent, laboring thought in- 
tense, 
Creative fancy’s wild magnificence, 
And ail the dread sublimities of sone: 
These, Virtue, these to thee alone belong: 
Ciulld, by the breath of vice, their radiance 
dies, 
And brightest burns when lighted at the 
skies ; 
Like vestal flames to puresi bosoms given, 
And kindled only by a ray from heaven.’”* 
That the object of poctry, however, 
is not simply to instruct, but to * In- 
struct by fil/easiusg,”’ is too obvious to 
needa proof. However the original 
object of measure and rhythm may 
have been tosrraft truth on the memo- 
ry, and associate it with music; they 
are perpetuated by the universal 
conviction that they delight the ear. 
Like the armour which adorns the 
modern hall, they were contrived for 
use, but are continued for ornament. 
Assuming this, then, to be a just 
definition of poetry, we repeat our 
asseruon, that, in the work before us, 
the temperament of mind Ja the poet 
creates the grand defect of the poet- 
ry. If poetry should instruct, then 
he ts a defective poet whose lessons 
rather revolt than improve the mind. 
If poetry should please, then he isa 
bad poct who offends the eye by 
calling up the most hideous Images 
—who shews the worid through a 
discoloured medium—who warms 
the heart by no generous feelings 
—who uniformly turns to us the 
worst side of men and things—who 
goes on his way grumbling, and la- 
bours hard to make his readers as 
peevish and wretched as himself. 
The tendency of the strain of Homer 
is to transform us for the moment 
into heroes; of Cowper, into saints ; 
of Milton, into angels: but Lord By- 
ron would almost degrade us into a 


* Grant’s Restoration of Learning in the 


East. 





Thersites ora Caliban; or lodge us, 
as fellow-grumblers, in the stye of 
Diovenes, or any of his two or tour- 
foo.ed snarling or moody posterity. 
Now his Lordship, we trust, Is acces- 
sible upon much higher grounds; 
but he will perceive that mere regard 
for his poetical reputaiicn ought to 
induce him to chauge his manner. 
If, as Longinus instructs us, a man 
must feel sublimely to write sub- 
limely, a poet must lind pleasure in 
the objects of nature before hin, if 
he hope to give picasure to others, 
Let him remempoer, that not merely 
his conceptions, but his mind and 
character, are to be imparted te us 
in hisverse. He wih, ina measure, 
“stump an image of himself?’ ‘The 
fire with which we are to glow must 
issue from him. Till this change 
take place in him, then, he can be no 
ereat poet. It is Heraclitus who 
mourns in his pages, or Zeno who 
scolds, or Zoilus who lashes; but 
we look in vain for the poet, for the 
living fountain of our innocent plea- 
sures, for the artificer of our literary 
delight, for the hand which, as by 
enchantment, snatches us from the 
little cares of life, whirls us into the 
boundless regions of imagination 
“exhausting” one ‘ world,’’ and 
imagining others, to supply pictures 
which may refresh and charm the 
mind.* Lord Byron shews us man 
and nature, like the phantasmagoria, 
in shade; whereas, in poetry at least, 
we desire to sce them illuminated 
by all the friendly rays which a be- 
nevolent imagination can impart. 
We have hitherto confined our- 
selves to an examination of the In- 
fiuence of the principles and temper 
of this work upon its literary pre- 
tensions; but his Lordship will for- 
eive us if we now,put off the mere 
critic for a momé€nt, and address 
him in that graver character which 
we assume to ourselves in the title of 
eur work. In truth, we are deeply 


* We cannot resist the temptation of say- 
ing, that in this highest department of the 
poet’s art, we know no living poet whe will 
bear a comparison with Mr, Southey. 
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affected by the spectacle his poem 
presents to us. As the minor poems 
at the conclusion of the work breathe 
the same spirit, suggest the same 
doubts, and employ the same lan- 
ruuge with the “Childe Harold,” 
we are compeiled to recognise the 
author inthe hero whom he has paint- 
ed. In fact, the disclaimer, already 
noticed in the Preface, seems merely 
like one of those veils worn to draw 
attention to the face rather than to 
baffle it: and in the work before us 
we are forced to recognise a charac- 
ter, which, since Rousseau gave his 
Confessions to the public, hus scarce- 
ly ever, we think, durkened the ho- 
rizon of letiers. The reader of the 
“Confessions” is dismayed to find a 
man frankly avowing the most dis- 
eracetul vices ; abandoning them, not 
upon principle, but merely because 
they have ceased to gratify ; prepar- 
ed to return to them if they promise 
to reward him better; without natu- 
ral affection, neither loving nor belov- 
ed by any; without peace, without 
hope, ** without God in the world.” 
When we search into the mysterious 
cause of this autobiographical pheno- 
menon, we at once discover that Rous:- 
seau’s Immeusurable vanity betrayed 
him into a belief, that even his vices 
would vanish in the blaze of his ex- 
cellences ; and that the world would 
worship him, as idolaters do their mis- 
hapen gods, in spite of their ugliness. 
The confessions of Lord Byron, we 
regret to say, bear something of an 
analogy to those of the philosopher of 
Geneva. Are they, then, to be traced 
to the same source 2? He plainly is far 
‘rom indifferent to the opinion of by- 
standers : can he, then, conceive that 
this peep into the window of his breast 
Inust not revolt every virtuous eye ? 
Can he boldly proclaim his violations 
Ok decency and of sobriety; his com- 
Mon contempt for all modifications of 
relizion ; his monstrous belief in the 
Universal rest or aunihilation of man 
ina future siate; and forget that he 


> one of those who 
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* Play such tricks before high heaven, 
As make the angels weep — 


as offend against all moral taste; as 


attempt to shake the very pillars of 


domestic happiness and of public se- 
curity! 

It is, however, a matter of congra- 
tulation, that his Lordship, in common 
with the republican Confessor, has 
not revealed his creed without very 
honestly displaying the influence of 
this creed upon his own mind. We 
should not, deed, have credited a 
nian of his sentiments, had he assured 
us he was happy: bappiness takes no 
rootin such soils. Butitis still better 
to have iis own testimony to the un- 
mixed misery of licentiousness and 
unbelief. It is almost comforting to 
be told, if we dared to draw comfort 
out of the well of another man’s 
miseries, that 
“ Though gay companions o’er the bowl 

Dispel awhile the sense of ill; 

Though pleasure tires the maddening soul, 

The heart—the heart is lonely still.” 

It is consolitory also to contrast the 
peace and triumph of the dying Chris- 
lian, with the awful uncertainty, or 
rather the sullen despair, which 
breathe in these verses, 

“*« Aye—but to die and go’—alas, 

Where ail have gone, and all must go ; 
To be the nothing that I was, 

kre born to life and living woe. 

«© Count o’er the joys thine hours have seen, 
Count o’er thy days from anguish free ; 
And know, whatever thou hast been, 
°Tis somcthing better not to be.” 
Nor can religion be more powerful- 
ly recommended than by the follow- 
ing avowal of an apostic of the oppo- 
site system. 
“© No, for myself, so dark my fate 

‘hrough every turn of life bath been, 

Man and the world 1 so much hate, 
I care not when | quit the scene.” 

But whilst, for the benefit of others, 
we thus avail ourselves of the antidote 
supplied by his Lordship to his own 
poison, we could wish also (that be 
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Could we hope that so humble a work 
as this would reach the lofty sphere in 
which he moves, we would solemnly 
say to him: * You are wretched, but 
will nothing make you happy? You 
hate ali men; will nothing warm you 
with new feelings ? You are (as you 
say) hated by all; will nothing make 
you an object of affection! Suppose 
yourself the victim of some discuse, 
which resisted many ordinary applhi- 
cations; but that all who used one 
medicine uniformly pronouncedthem- 
selves cured :—would it be worthy of 
a philosopher not merely to negiect 
the remedy, but to traduce it? Such, 
however, my Lord, is the fatuity of 
your own conduct as to the religion 
otf Christ. Thousands, as wretched 
as yourself, have found ¢a Comforter’ 
in Ifim; thousands, having stepped 
into these waters, have been healed 
of their disease; thousands, touching 
the hem of His garment, have found 
‘virtue go out of it’ Begeared 
then of every cther resource, try this. 
‘ Acquaint vourself with God, and be 
at peace.’”? His Lordship may de- 
signate this language by that expres- 
sive monosylable, cant; and may pos- 
sibly, before long, hunt us down, as 
a sort of mad March hare, with the 
blood-hounds of his angry muse. But 
we hope better things of him. We 
assure him, that, whatever may be 
true of others, we do not “ hate him.” 
As Christians, even he who professes 
to be unchristian, is dear tous. We 
regard the waste of his fine talents, 
and the laboured suppression and ap- 
parent extinction of his better feel- 
Ings, with the deepest commiseration 
and sorrow. We long to see him es- 
cape from the thick cloud which, by 
what may fairly be called his * black 
art,’ he has conjured up around him- 
self. We hope to know him as a fu- 
ture buttress of his shaken country, 





and as a friend of his yet “ unknown 
God.” Shouid this change, by the 
mercy of God, take place, what pangs 
would many passages of his present 
work costhim ! Happy should we be, 
could we persuade him, in the bare 
anticipation of such a change, even 
now to contrive for his future -happi- 
ness, by expunging sentiments (hat 
would then so much embitter it. 
Should he never change ; yet, such 
an act would prove, that, at least, he 
meditated no cruel invasion upon the 
joys ofothers. [ven Rousseau taught 
his child religion, as adelusion essen- 
tial to happiness. ‘Phe philosophic 
Tully also, if a belief in futurity were 
an error, deemed it one with which 
It was impossible to part. Let the 
author then, at all events, leave us in 
unmolested possession of our sup- 
posed privileges. //e plainly knows 
no noble or “ royal way” to happiness. 
We find in religion a bark that rides 
the waves In every storm ; a sun that 
never goes down; a living fountain 
of waters. Religion is suffered to 
change its aspect and influence ac- 
cording to the eye and faith of the 
examiner. Like one side of the pil- 
lar of the wilderness, it may merely 
darken and perplex his Lordship’s 
path: to millions it is like the oppo- 
site side of that pillar to the Israelites, 
the symbol of Deity ; the pillow of 
hallowed flame, which lights, and 
cuides, and cheers them as they toil 
onward through the pilgrimage of 
life. Could we hear any voice pro- 
claim of him, as of one reclaimed from 
as inveterate, though more honest, 
prejudices, “behold, he prayeth;”’ 
we should hope that here also the 
scales would drop from the eyes, and 
his Lordship become the eloquent de- 
fender and promulgator of the rell- 
gion which he now scorns, 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


& C. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
ix the press: A small volume of Tales for 


the Fire-Side, by Dr. Lettice ;—Hints to 


the Protestants of Lreland, by the Rev. T. 
Lyon ;—The Sixth Report of the Board of 
Directors of the African Institution. 

Preparing for publication: A History of 
Bengal, from the earliest Period of authen- 
tic Antiquity to 1757, by Professor Stewart 
of Hertford College ;—A statistical and po- 
litical Account of Ireland, by Mr. E. W.ke- 
field, in 2 vols. 4to, ;—Origines Mythologi- 
cx, by the Rey, G. Faber. 


At Oxford, the Chancellor’s prizes have 
been adjudged to the following gentlemen : 
Latin Issay—‘* Xenophontis res bellicas, 
qivbus ipse interfuit, narrantis cum Cesare 
comparatio,’—to Mr. John Keble, B.A late 
schvlar of Corpus Christi college, and now 
fellow of Oriel college. English Essay— 
“On fCranslation from Dead “Languages,” 
—to tie same gentleman. Latin Verse— 
“Cotontab Anglia ad Americam missi,”— 
to Mr Henry Latham, undergraduate of 
Brasenose college — Sir Roger Ne wiigate’s 
Prize: English b rerse— Apollo Belvidere,” 
—to Mr. Henry Milman, undergraduate of 
Brasenose college. 

W. Frere, Esq Serjeant at Law, has been 
elected Master of Downing college, in the 
room of the Jate F. Annesley, Esq. 

Atthe sale of Sir James Pulteney’s li- 
brary, the Variorum Classics sold for un- 
precedented sums, and the rare volumes of 
the De/phin Classics at the following price 
—Cicero’s Philosophical Works, 59/. 6s. 
Prudentius, 16/. 5s. 6d.; and Statius, 547. 
12.—At another sale, a small tract entitled 
“Expositio Saniti Jeronimi in Symbolum 
Apostolorum ad Papam Laurenicnm,” pur- 
porting to be printed at Oxford in 1438, 
was sold for 917. 

At the sale of the Duke of Roxburgh’s 
library, the Biblomania raged still more vi- 
0: tently. A set of Sessions Papers from 1690 
to 1803, sold for S78/ ; a collection of half- 
penny say and Garlands, pasted in 3 
vols., for 4782. 15s.; a collection of two. 
penny “od chiefly of persons tried at 
the Old Bailey, for 94/. 10s.; the Boke of 
St. Alban’s (1486), for 1477; the Mirrour 
of the World (1480), for < 3510. l5s.; the 
Kalindayr of the Shippers (1503), for 1802. ; 


NC. 


the Recuyeil of the History of Troye, by 
Ruoule le Fevre (1473), to the Duke of 
Devonshire, for 1060/ 10s.; Il Decanicvoni 
di Boccaccio, fol. M. C. edit. Venet (1471), 
to the Marquis of Blandford, fur 2260/, 
&e. &e. 

A late Medical Journal contains a de- 
tailed case of the beneficial eflects produced 
by smoaking stramonium in violent asilbma, 

Professor Leslie has succeeded in freez- 
ing quicksilver by his frigorific process. A 
wide thermometer tube, with a large bulb, 
wus filled with mercury, and attached to a 
rod passing through a collar of leather, from 
the top of a cylindrical receiver. This re- 
ceiver, which was seven inches wide, cover- 
eda deep flat basin of nearly the same width, 
and containing sulphuric acid, in the midst 
of which was placed an egg-cup half full of 
water. The enclosed air being reduced by 
the working of the pump to the 50th part, 
the bulb was repeatedly dipt in the water, 
and again exposed to evaporation, till it be- 
came encrusted with a cout of ice about the 
20th of an inch thick. The cup, with its wa- 
ter still unfrozen,was then removed, and the 
apparatus replaced, the coated bulb being 
pushed down to less than an inch from thé 
surface of the sulphuric acid. Un exhausi- 
ing the receiver again, and continuing the 
operation, the icy crust at length started 
into divided fissures, owing probably to its 
being more contracted by the intense cold 
than the glass which it invested ; and the 
mercury, having gradually de scended in the 
thermometer tube till it reached the point 
of congelation, suddenly sunk almost into 
the bulb, the gage standing at the 20th of 
aninch, wel theincluded air being thus rare- 
fied about 600 times. After a few minutes, 
the apparatus being removed, and the bulb 
broken, the quicksilver appeared a solid 
mass which bore the stroke of a hammer. 

A plant which grows in great abundance 
in every field, the Dog’s ‘Tongue, the Cy- 
noglossum Officinale of Linnzus, is said to 
possess avery valuable quality, If gathered 
at the time when the sap is in its full vigour, 
bruised with a hammer, and Jaid in a house, 
barn, or granary, or any other place fre- 
quented bv rats and mice, those destructive 
animals immediately shift their quarters. 
The success of this method is said to be 

equally speedy and infallible. 
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3838 List of New Publications. 


A grand national library, the ed 
of which was begun by Catharine IL. has 
been completed and opened at Petersburgh. 
it comprises 250,000 printed volumes ; 
80,000 of which relate to theology ; and 
40,000 are duplicates. There are also 
12.000 manuscrints 

Counsellor Graser has, by order of his 
Bavarian Majesty, made an experiment 
with the greatest success, on some young 
recruits, of his method of teaching children, 
or adults, to read and write in the course of 
amonth Before the end of the month, 





| June, 


these young scholars, who before did not 
know «a letter, learncd to wnte cor rectly, 
and read every thing presented to them 
Count Rumford, in recent experiments 
on the natwe of light, the existence of 
which in combust ible badie 3 he disbeliey es, 
has discovered, that a polyflame ixmp, con- 
sisting of a number of burners, with wicks 
flat like a ribbon, and so placed, one by 
the side of a another, that the air can puss 
between them, while they are duly supplied 
with oil, and covered with a large rising 
glass, yielded as much light as 20 “candles. 





List OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 

Devotional Service for public Worship in 
Use among Dissenters. 12mo. 4s 

Sermons ; by the Rev. Mr Stull. Svo. 

The History of the Patriarchal Age, and 
of the Jewish Nation, 8vo. 9s. 

Lectures on Scripture Miracles; by Wil- 
liam Bengo Collyer, D.D — 8vo. 12s. 

Practical Sermons; by J. Atkinson. 
With a Life of the Author. 2 vols. 8vo. 
di. 1s. 

Serious Inquiries relative to this World, 
and that which is to come; by J. Buck. 
12mo. 3s. 

Forms of Prayer, and other Services, for 
Families, &e ; by J. Budd. 8vo. 5s. 

The Superior Glory of the Sacred Tem- 
ple, and the Genius of Protestantism con- 
trasted with Popery; by J. Evans, A.M. 
Is. 6c. 

he Christian Minister’s Retrospect, a 
Sermon; by J. Evans, A.M. Is. 

A Collation of an Indian Copy of the 
Mebrew Pentateuch, collected by the Rev. 
C Buchanan, D.D ; by Mr. Yeates. 4to. 
9s. 6d. 

Sermons on important Subjects; by Ow- 
en Manning, D.D. 2 vols. Gyo J6s. 

Pure and undefiled Religion, a Sermon ; 
by R. Young, D.D. M.R.I. Royal Svo. 
2s. 
The Welsh Looking-Glass, or Thoughts 
on the State of Religion in North Wales. 
Is. 


(Ss. 


The Psalms Evangelized, in a continued 


Explanation, whe 
Divine Truth, the Harmony of the Old and 
New Testament, and the peculiar Doctrines 


of Christianity, in agreement with the Ex- 
perience of Believers in all Ages) By Rich- 
ard Baker, D.D. Rector of Cawston, in 


Norfolk. 12s. 


Church Catechism elucidated, with ex- 
planatory Questions and Answers. By I. 


Saunders, 6. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Memoirs of the late Hon. and Rev. W. 


B. Cadogan, M.A.; J. Bacon, Esq. R.A. 


rein are seen the Unity of 


andthe Rev. J. Newton. By the Rey, R. 
Cecil. Edited by J. Pratt. 8vo 15s, 

The Life, Character, and Remains, of the 
Rev R. Cecil, MA. By J. Prati, 8vo 13s, 

A Briefe Memorrall of the Lyfeand Death 
of De J spottiswoode. 4to. 10s. 6d 

Sir J. Froissart’s Chronicles of England, 
France, Spain, &e &e. Transiated from 
the French by J. Bourchier, Lord Berners, 
with Memoirs of the Translator. 2 vols. 
4to. 7l. 7s 

Anecdotes of British and Spanish Hero- 
ism, displaved at Tarifa, during the late 
memorable Siege of that place, and glori- 
ous Victory over the French. 3s. 6d 

A History of the Long Parliament, with 
plates. By J. May, Esq. 4to. 14. 11s. 6¢ 

Historic Anecdotes, and secret Memoirs 
egislative Union between Great 


of the Leg 
Britain and Ireland — By Sir J. Barrington. 
Qo) Ys 


Part IV. 4to. 2ls.—or royal, 2/. 2s. 

A Practical Abridgment of the Laws of 
the Customs By Charle ‘s Pope, Controll- 
ing: Surveyor of the Wareliouses in Bristol 
yo l/. Is 

Essay on the Preservation of Shipwreck- 
ed Persons, with a _—o tive Account of 
the Apparatus. By Capt. Manby. vo. 
10s 6d. 

The Works complete of Adam Smith, 
LL.D. F RS. of London and Edinburgh. 
Containing his Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of ‘the Wealth of Nations ; Theory 
of Moral Sentiments, Essays, and Miscella- 
neous Pieces ; with an Account of his Life 
and Writings, by Professor Dugald Stew- 
art. Svols Svo. 52. 
Of the Management of Light in Hiumi- 
together with an Account of anew 
portable Lamp. By Benjamin, Count of 
Rumford, F.R.S. 8vo_ Is. 

The Sufferings of the Primitive Marty?s ; 
Francis Wrangham, 


Cam- 


nation ; 


a Prize-poem. By 
M.A. ~— of Trinity College 


bride ; Se. 
Ac cai ofthe Life and W ritings of j. 


B. Bossuet, Bis! nop of Meaux; ByS Ss, Butle: 
Crown 6yo. 7S. 
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Memoirs of the Publick Life of John 
Horne Tooke, Esq.; by W. H. Reid. 12mo, 
3s. 

Memoirs of Miss French, who died De- 
cember 51, 1811. is. 

Account of the 
Lord Chancellor 
Ate ols 6d. 

fhe Barrington Schocl; beiag an Hlus- 
tration of the Principles, Practices, and 
Eficcts of the System or aatrCIOm, in fa- 
cilitating’ the re elivis vus and moral instruction 
of the Poor ; by Sir T. Barnard, Bart. 8Svo. 
4s. 

4 General Atlas of the 
Wallis. The Maps coloured. 
9% half bound. 

A Nai rative of the most interesting 
Events in modern Irish History, from origi- 
nal Manuscripts and searce Tracts; by the 

tev. C. UO’ Conor, D. D. 

A Legal Argument on the Statute Ist 
Williain and Mary, chap. 18, called the 
Act. of Toteration, 2s. 

Au Siementary ‘Treatise on Plane As- 
tronomy; by Robert Woodhouse, A. M. 
EF ROS. Fellow of Gonville and Caius Col- 
Cambridge. 8vo. 15s. 


soiners ; by l. Maddock. 


World ; by James 
Foho, 2. 


lagna 
ét bs 


Life and Writings of 


Roberison’s Medical Police; or, the 
Causes of Disease, with the Mcans of Pre- 
vention, 2 vols. 8vo. 13s. 

Cases of Apoplexy and Lethargy, with 
Observations upon the Comatose Diseases ; 
by W. Cheyne. 8vo. Bs. 

Principles of Physiological and Physical 
Science, comprehending the Ends for which 
animated Beings were creaicd; by W. 
Saumarez. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Preservation of Ship- 
wrecked Persons, with a descriptive ac- 
count of the Apparatus; by G. W. Mauby, 
Fsq. 10s. 6d. 

The Circle of the Mechanical Arts; by 
T. Martin, Civil Engineer, Part Los. 

Grammar of the Malayan Language, with 
ai latroduction and Praxis; by i: Marsden, 
40. Qs. 

A Hebrew-English Lexicon; by the 
Rev. W H. Bankes 8vo 10s. 6d. 

A Dictionary of the Idioms of the French 
and English Languages. 12mo 7s. bound, 

A Greek Grammar, and Greek and Eng- 
lish Scripture Lexicon, containing all the 
words whick eccur in the Septusgint and 
Apocrypha, as well as in the New Testa- 
ment; by Greville Ewing. Royal 8vo. 15s. 








RELIGIOUS 


4S30CTA TION FOR THE RELIEF AND BeE- 

Neel? OF THE MANUFACTURING AND 

LABOURING POOR 
Ara meeting of the nobiltty, clergy, gen- 
try, bankers, merchants, and = manufac- 
turers, held onthe 23d Mav, 1812, at Free- 
masoi.’s Hall, Great Queen Street, London, 
forte purpose of tuking into consideration 
the distressed state of the labouring poor in 
certain of the maanfacturing districts, his 
Roval Hichness the Duke of York took the 
chur , supported by his royal brothers, the 
Ke nt and Cambride, his Grace 
the Duke of Rutland, and others of the no- 
bihiy, Ke. &c. 

At this meeting, it was resolved, That the 
stress of the labouring poor, in certain 
manufac: uring districts, renders it the duty 
of their fellow-subjects, in other parts of 
the kingdom, to contribute towards their 
relief, in addition to such assistance as can 
be locally afforded, during the present in- 
terruption of employment and high price of 
Provisions —A subscription was inmediate- 
ly opened for these purposes, and a com- 
Mitlee appointed, to consider and adopt the 
best means of carrying the benevolent in- 
tcntions of the subscribers into eflect. 

Ron Committee, after stating the consi- 


Duke S of 


“rations which led to the detmmatiaes of the 
Christ. 
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S INTELLIGENCE, 


present association, most anxiously recom- 
mend, as 2 measure of primary importance, 
the forming of local associations for the re- 
hef ofthe poor inthe manufacturing towns 
and districts. In most of our great nianu- 
facturing towns such institutions have pro- 
bably been already formed : but when once 
it becomes known that an association has 
been set on foot in the me! (Top olis for aiding 
local efforts, local associations will proba- 
bly take place in districts, in which, with- 
out the hope of some more effectual means 
of relief than they possess within them- 
selves, the attempt might be deemed im- 
practicable. Attire same time it is evident, 
that, without such loca) associations, that 
in London, however liberally supported, 
could administer but a very limited measure 
of relief. But it is not merely by augment- 
ing the funds of local institutions, that this 
association may be of use: it may be high- 
lv serviceable, by communicating useful in- 
formation, aod suggestions : while every 
distressed manufacturing district will know, 
that such an association has been formed, to 
which it may state its sufferings, and w hich 
willatleastendeavourtolessen their amount. 
The Committee are of opinion, that an 


increase of the quantity of our stock of sub- 
sistence, and increased frugality in the use 
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of it,are the best exnedients for relieving the 
public necessities. Under this persuasion, 
they will endeavour to augment tie amount 
of national! provisions, by ‘the bapertane otf 
ric Cc, and other attar rable articles of subsis- 
a more especially iish. Measures, in- 
deed, have been taken for securing to the 
met cone x considerable quantity ofexcel- 
lent fish, which, trom the fear of not finding 
a sale, would net otherwise be brought to 
any market.* 

Economy in using the means of subsis- 
tence we at present possess, is 20 object 
of supreme 1 ae ce; the Committee 
Strongly recomincnd to all persons of au- 
thority and influence to adi ipt the most ef- 
fectual methods for promoting it, more par- 
ticuiarly to lessen the consumption of any 
articles which form the subsistence of the 
poor. In some ef the distressed districts, 
barley v, and still more generally oats, are 
thetr ordinary food. By limiting the con- 
sumption of the latter article by horses, an 
immense amount of provisions night be 
preserved for the use of man. A volunta- 
ry agreement of this kind among the afflu- 
ent is no new idea. An association of a 
similar nature was entered into, aoe Ing the 
Just seareity : and while it shewed i the 
higher classes pai ithized with the dis. 
tresses of the lower, it produced no small 
augmentation of tl e general stock of sub- 
sistence. The Committee coniine their 
proposal to the opulent only, but t! anid aire 
he tally 


satisfied that its effects wo til be even 
extended to every branch of the éeminannii. 

As to the best methods of assisting the 
distressed ; much, of Course, | must be lett 
to the intelligence and prudence of the lo- 
cal associations. In some districts it has 


—— se 
er 


been stated, that the poor are in want of 


potatoes for seed. In others, that having 
pawaed their wearing apparel for much 
less than its real value, “thes — be great. 
lv benefited, at a moderate expense, by be- 
ine enabled to redeem it. "es some cases, 
it may be most advisable to purchase ne- 
cessary articles bec wholesale, and to retail 
them at reduced rates. But the Committee, 
in throwing out this last sugyestion, feel it 
their duty to add, that it should scarcely 





* The most complicte sticcess has attcnd- 
ed the efforts of the Committee in this res- 
pect, and vast quantities of mackarel have 
been brought to London, and soid to the 
poor at a penny for each. Such, indeed, 
has been the extraordinary supply of this 
article, in consequence of the means adopt- 
ed bv the Committee, that the coarser parts 
of butchers meat, being those chiefly 0% 
chased by the poor, have fallen in St pital- 
ficlds about 2d per. lo, 
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ever be adopted, unless in the case of arti. 
cles which are not of primary necessity, or 
of which thereis an ample, or rather a su- 
perabundant, supply. Nor can the Com. 
mittee here forbear from warning the bene- 
volent against all modes of administering 
relicf that will occasion an unrestrained 
consumption of any articles which consti. 
tute the staple of the national subsistence, 
This is a warning, which considerations of 
humanity, no less than of policy, powerfully 
enforce, 2s, by acting on the opposne prin. 
ciple, the most fatal consequences might 
ensue. At the sume time, the Comn itree 
express great satisfaction in hearmg irom 
all parts of the kingdom, that the present 
appearance of the crops aflords the most 
encouraging prospect of an abundant har- 
vest; and they, therefore, entertain stron 

hopes that the distress winch it is the ob. 


ject of the association to reheve, as far as 


it proceeds from tie high price of provi. 
sions, will be of short duration, 

An admirable plan for the establishment 
of local institutions for the relief of the poor 
has been printed, and circulated by the 
Committee. 

ft is formed on the model of a soup soci- 
ety, established in the poor and populous 
district of Spitalfields, which has aflorded 
substantial relicfto the distressed manufac. 
turers, and has given rise to many impor. 

tant plans for the alleviation of human mi- 
sery. The history of the origin of this so- 
ciety is instructive and encouraging, as it 
shexs how much good may be ultimately 
effected by the labours of a few persons in 
the first instance: and the plan itself, as 
it has been remarkably successful, may 
serve as a model for similar institutions, 

In the year 1797, an individual, affected 
with the sufferings of the poor in Spital- 
fields, many of whom were starving, re- 
solved to procure, if possible the co-opera- 
tion of some of his friends in a plan for af- 
for ‘ding relief to afew of the worst cases, 
and to ascertain which were really such, by 
visiting’ cg in their houses, He commt- 
nicated his idea to a friend. These two 
persons called a meeting of a few of their 
friends at a private house, wherein the sud: 
ject was discussed. At asecond meeting, 
about twenty were present, and this com- 
pany resolved to form themselves into a $0- 
ciety for the purpose of supplying the poor 
with meat soup at a penny per quart. A 
Sui ihseription was commenced, the society 
rapidly increased, and in the course of 4 
few days a committee was formed. Sub- 
committees were appointed to draw up 
rules and regulations, and by a division 0! 
labour in this way, the sociely was quickly 
organized. ‘Lhe sub-committee appointed 
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for that purpose soon met with eligible pre- 
mises at No 53, Brick Lane, Spitaliields, 
and no time was lost in adapting them to 
the purposes of the institution. ‘Tickets 
were printed, and issued to th: subscribers. 
Ou the tirst day of delivery the visitors at- 
tended, under no small degiee of anxiety as 
to the result of tierr experiment It suc- 
cceded, owever, to their utmost wish: the 
applies ats pad the penny per quart with 
cheertinness, and carried home a supply of 
fyod wi rewee they could not have prepared of 
equat quahty theniselves, for four or five 
tunes that sum. ihe committee purchase 
‘first hand, at wholesale prices, meat, 
of prime quality ; and as ev ery 
thing is done by sab-commiittees and indi- 
viduais, from the purest and most disinte- 
rested mMouves, there are no salaries for 
cl: hei no commission to agents: the only 
expense beyond that of es ingredients of 
the soup is the rent of the premises, the 
lave of servants to prepare the soup under 
the inspection of the visitors, and a mode- 

llowance to the superintendant. In 
the choice of the latter, the committee was 
most fortunate ; they found a married wo- 
man possessing every requisite qualification 
for the office, which she has continued to 
discharge, with great credit to herself and 
benefit to the institution, down to the pre- 
sent day. 

The committee consists of above fifty 
gentlemen, some of them churchmen, and 
the rest dissenters of different denomina- 
tions, who regularly meet cnce a fortnight i 
and transact their business with great ha 
mony and regularity. Deeply sensible ak 
tle suceess of every charily mainly consists 
it personal inspection, and in a seruy pulous 
and minute attention to all the details ecn- 
rected with it, the committee has framed 
its resulations accordingly. 

A constant oversight is kept up by the 
ppeine ‘rs of the committee in fetes ition, and 
he Whole so contrived as not to press hea- 
‘i upon any individual, 

It comes ye to the turn of $ ss same in- 


at the 
hariev, &c. 


yt . ° : 
widual to attend at the making and dis- 
tr sutton of the soup once in three weeks 


and the d; ays being fixed, 
us time, 

It has been found of great advantare to 
Mont sub- committees for par licular pur 


i ts; one to provide the imeat, 
ot barley 


every one a 


another 
* ‘and peas, a third for pe pper ans l 
sll, and a fourth for onions: there is alsoa 
Mmiitee for inspecting the visitors’ book, 
ANd string ing forward any remarks records “dl 
that be ook which may appear of sufficient 


“equence ta engage the attention of the 
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committee. There are other sub-commit- 
tees for different purposes. 

The poor person takes the recommenda- 
tion to the visitors atihe soup house. [tis 
here numbered, put upon a file, and the ap- 
plicant receives a ticket in its stead, bear- 
ing the same number as that put upon the 
recommendation. It is usal to allow one 
quart of soup to everv two persons in a fa. 
mily. 

ln the boiling-hou seare five Cast- iron boil- 
ers of different capacities, capable of mak- 
ing from 3000 to ab out 3300 quarts of soup. 

‘the following are the ingredients for one 
of the large boilers, which furnishes from 
700 to 800 quarts of soup. Beef, 200 Ib.: 
Scotch barley, 100 Ib.; split peas, 75 ib. ; 
onions, 10 lb.; salt, 15 1b. ; pepper, 15 oz. 

The original practice for some time was, 
to make the soup principally from the coarser 
pieces of beef; but the society has latterly 
adopted the plan of buying quarters of l eof 
only, lest the demand on the market for 
coarser pieces should, by raising the price, 
be of prejudice to individuals, who may be 
inthe habit of providing themselves with 
these only. Every article in the soup is of 
the best quality that can be procured. Every 
Guart of this soup contains the essence of 
about five ounces of beef, and nearly three 
ounces of solid barley and peas. It posses- 
ses the advantage of being ready cooked, 
Two or three quarts of ‘it, if mixed with 
boiled potatoes, would furnish a savoury 
meal fora large family. 

The whole of the meat is cut up, and put 
into the boilers in the evening, and is left to 
simmer all night. During this time it be- 
comes thoroughly stewed down, and the 
fleshy fibres equally distributed through the 
whole mass. The men come at six o’clock 
in the morning, rouse up the fires, add the 
barley and pease, and at eight o’clock the 
onions, pepper, and salt ; and the whole is 
kept constantiv stirred untl it 1s served 
out. 

in orderto prevent loss of time in disput 
ing whether the monev be good or not, the 
commitice has ordered that on ly pennv 
pieces, new halfpence, or silver be taken, 
The committee, indeed, has been very anx- 
lous to economize the tine of the poor, and 
imaproavements suggested by experience 
hase shortened the time of delivering the 
soup to Limits scarcely credible; for some 
perhaps will not without difficulty ‘be 
brought to believe, that upwards of three 
thousand quarts are daily distributed te 
above one thousand persons applying for 
familics, their money taken, and 

ets marked,in less than two hours 
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and a quarter on an average: it has been 
done frequently within the two hours. The 
average of the detention of each person 
during the delivery, from the time of en- 
teriny the house at one door and quitting it 
at the other,is about thirty-eight minutes ; 
and as a great number of those who come 
for the soup, are either ciildren, or aged 
persons past any very beneficial labour, it 1s 
evicient that not much valuable time is lost 
In fetcimny it. 

In order to shelter the poor from the in- 
convemences and danger of being exposed 
to tle weather, the committee has found 
Means to receive about three hundred per- 
Sons at once under cover; and to prevent 
that vivtence and confusion which at first 


Were subjects of Just complaint, a kind of 


‘faving bas been constructed, which insures 
order "by obliging each person to follow in 
regiuar succession to the place of serving. 

The average daily quantity of soup deli- 
vered:is above 31uU qu: arts, and the daily 
CONsSUM Iption of beef 1s 856 lb.; of scotch 


barley, 426 Ib. ; of split peas, 317 |b. ; of 
onions, 40 ib.; of pepper, 3 lb. 14 0z.; of 


salt, 62 lb. 

It is calculated, that a mealis thus fur- 
nished for 70U0 persons every day. ‘The 
beefalone which eaters into the composi- 
tion of every quart, Costs the institution 
twopence at the wholesale price: if this 
portion of meat were distributed to the 
poor, raw, it must be cooked ; if roasted or 
fried, besides the expense of fire, there 
would be waste: if boiled, some of the ge- 


latine, one of the most nutritious parts of 


the meat, would be dissolved out by the 
water; but in this mode of cooking the 
whole of the nourishment is preserved. 
For the detuwled regulations for the proper 
management of such an institution, we must 
reier to the account published by this asso- 
eration, which may be had on application to 
the secretarv, W. G. Carier, Esq. Jolin 
Sirect, America Square. 

The Committee sucgest to local associa- 
tions, that as ail attempis li » relieve the poor 
ina time of scarcity, by enabling the in to 
purehase bread, flour, or meal, ut reduce o 
prices, has a direct tendency to increase tl 
scarcity, it is strongly recommended shat 
their aifention be principally directed to 
such nor hing substitutes as rice and peas, 
aiso dried and fresh fish, where the latter 
ean be procured, and to shops for the sale 
of these article S, at reduced prices, lo per- 
sons who br} Ne tickeis; that.a small tract 
or pauper be »ciremlatcd among the families 
of the inc dust hous poor, powmting out the 
metaod by which they may form whole- 
some and palatabie dishes at a cheap rate 


from articles either to be purchased at the 
market, or supplied as above; and that a 
ladies’ committee be formed to attend to 
the cases of distressed lying-in women, and 
to clothing for the female poor, to which 
committee all cases within its province 
should be referred by the gentlemen’s com. 
miitee. 

All local establishments are requested to 
appoint one of their body to correspond 
Ww ith the Secretary of the Le ndon society ; 
and af an account of the state of a place 
where distress prevails lias not been already 
forwarded, it would be desirable to receive 
it under ihe following heads, viz extent of 
the distress ; cause of the distress; em. 
ployment of the poor and their average 
earnings ; price of provisions ; nature and 
extent of attempts at relief; general re- 
marks. ‘Phe principal object of this sucie- 
ty is to administer such assistance to local 
establishments as the case may require, 
and their funds permit. And as the pres. 
sure on the labouring poor is pretty much 
confined to certain districts, while others 
are comparatively free, it 1s earnestly re- 
commended to benevolent persons in the 
latter, to form auxiliary societies in aid of 
the parent institution; and as on the above 
plan of personal inspection there will be am- 
ple security against a waste of the funds, 
the sums subscribed will be made to pro- 
duce the greatest possible quantity of good, 
and the extent of the relief will only be 
limited by the extent of the means which 
this society may be enabled to employ. 


PRAYER-BOOK AND HOMILY SOCIETY. 


Since our last number was_ published, 
this infant society has become the subject 
or vehement attack, by persons calling 
themselves Churchmen. One man has as- 
siduously circulated “a Consideration of 
the Reasons for establishing this Society,” 
and even Dr Marsh, the Margaret Protes- 
sor of Divinity in the University of Can- 
bridge, has condescended to devote eleven 
pages of a new pamphlet to the purpose of 
discrediting this attempt to give additional 
circulation to the authorized compositions 
of the Church of England. 

It certainly is somewhat singular, not 
only that such an institution should be oppos- 
ed by persons calling themselves Church 
men, but that the man who heads the oppo- 
sition should be the very man who has 
sounded the alarm of the Church being i? 
danger from the inadequate distribution of 
the Liturgy. 

Dr Ma rah has written a book to convince 
the worldthatthe Bible Society will overture 
the Church, because it does not distribute 
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the Liturgy. The world, however, will 
not believe that the circulation of the Bible 
can overturn the Church, seemg the Church 
is built upon that as its foundation. Some 
persons think, however, that although no 
danger of this kind exists, too large a cir- 
enlation cannot be eiven to that Liturgy 
which ‘**has been Sustly and eloquently 
stvled the daughter of the Bible,” and that 
if any de ticienc y, in this respect, exists, it 
ought forthwith to be supp edd. Hence the 
Prayer-book and Homily Society. 

Now let us suppose oe the sing Soci I- 
ety, convinced by the reasoning of Dr, 
Marsh (the supposition, we iain, iS 
somewhat eXtravagat It), had adopted the 
resolution of adding the Liturgs to every 
copy of the Bible » hich might becireulated . 
among members of the Church of Higland: 
would De. Marsh have censured them ? If 
so, he would have blamed them for acting 
conformably to his own suggestions, 

The Bible Societ ty itself, ind — does not 
thus act; buta number of persons, maay of 
them friends to that society, do, 7 “hey SAY, 
if the statement of Dr. Marsh be true ; if 
the evil exist which he so energetically de- 
nounces, it becomes all good churchmen to 
remedy that evil. Nor is it necessary, in 
such a& case, to inquire very particularily 
into the accuracy of the statement. fit be 
correct, then good ts done: the vacant 
space is supplied with Prayer-books. if it 
is incorrect, and Prayer ‘books are not 
wanted, still no harm is done: the only 
consequence will be, that Praver-books will 
not be called for, and that the minds of 
such alarmists as Dr. Marsh will be retieved 
from their apprehensions. Such an insti- 
tution, it were vain to deny, is a sort of 
practical refutation of Dr. Marsh’s argu. 
ment of the neglect of the Liturgy. And 
the most solid objection that was made to 
it from the first, perhaps was, that it was 
tov epigrammatic. ‘This, however, was a 
mere accident, which could not be avoided, 
and did not enter into the essence of the 
plan, 

Dr. Marsh assumes, that the formation 
of this society is at complete variance with 
the arguments used in defence of the Bible 
Society. We do not think so. We have 
been, and still are, among the warmest ad- 
vocates cf this society, In the very same 
breath, however, we can commend and sup- 
port an imstitution for circulating the Praver- 
book. Is there any inconsistency in this 
li there be, we are too dullto perceive it. 

fake a parallel case: There exists a 


Soup Society, in the parish of Spitalficlds, 
hich has done, and is doing, immense 
so00d, by the distribution of soup in that 


claims to be the futher of the child, and 
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Suppose some 


poor and populous district. 
id to this 


man were not only to refuse his 
society, but were sow rong-headed as to ale 
tuck it pubhcly, because it neglecied to 
connect a Vaccine Institution with that for 
distributing soup. Suppose him te produce 
instances of persons in Spitalfields dying of 
the small-pox in consequence of this neg- 
lect; und to urge, with great vehemence, 
against the Soup Society, that its constitu. 
tion was most dangerous to the health of 
his Majesty’s subjects, because, while they 
were distributing seup alone to thousands, 
scores were perishing through their neglect 
of vaccination, ‘Phe Soup Society might 
verv fanly answer: We cannot, as a soci- 
ety, interfire in this matter. We have our 
owt proper and exclusive object: we give 
soup alone ; and we cannet engaxe in the 
distribution of vaccine matter without pre- 
judice to our institution, Nobody doubts 
the benefit arising from: disiributing good 
soup to a set of starving manufacturers, 
Unfortunately, there are individuals who 
dispute the utility of vaccination ; and some 
of these belong to our society. We should 

materially injure, therefore, ourimsitution, 
which, as it now stands, is most cxceilent 
and unexceptionable, both in respect to its 
object and See means of attainings that ob- 
ject, if we were to attempt to embrace ano- 
ther object about which there unhappily 
exist differences of opinion.” 

Would there be any thing unreasonable 
in all this? Or would it be inconsistent with 
this reply, were a considerable number of 
the individuals forming the Soup Society 
to say,—“ Although we cannot possibly re- 
commend that our society should become 
also a Vaccine Society, yet we highly ad- 
mire vaccination, and are anxious to pro- 
mote it. We will therefore assist in form- 
ing a Vaccine Institution in Spitaifieids, 
winch may obviate all the evils complaines d 
of, and we will be among its most active 
supporters.” 

Let Dr Marsh exert his ingenuity in 
pointing out any real difference between 
the two cases. 

Dr Marsi triumphs in the institution of 
this society, as an admission not only of the 
of neglect as to the Liturey, but 
has assigned for it, and the 


existence 
of the cause he 
consequences he has deduced from tt. His 
inference is certainly not very logieal. For 
our own parts, we deny it 7x toto, But we 
shouid be willing to coneece this point ta 
Dr. Marsh, to allow him the triumph of 
having originated this society, if he would 
onty support his own offspring. His con- 
duct, however, is not a little unnatural. He 
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yet refuses it his parental protection, nay, 
exerts himscif to deprive it even of parish 
aid. This is hard. 

But one great ground of offence with Dr. 
Marsh, and probably with many others, is, 
that it seems to them to interfcre with the 
Bartlett’s Buildings’ Society ; and he ar- 
gues, that there can be no reason why 
churchmen should forsake the old society 
for the sake of the new. In this propo- 
sition we are glad to be able to concur with 
Dr. Marsh, 

It is one of the unhappy distinctions of 
those who have called themselves the 
friends, and have been the avowed advo- 
cates, of the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, (a distinction in which we 
trust they willlong stand unrivalled and 
unenvied), that they cannot tolerate ay 
scheme of benevolence, embracing any one 
of the objects of that society, which does 
not immediately emanate from it. In most 
other cases it would be deemed indecorous 
for the members of one charitable institu- 
tion to object to the formation of others. 
We do not hear the contributors to the 
Lock Hospital and Asylum anathematizing 
the subscribers to the Femate Penitentiary, 
nor the members of the Magdalen proscrib- 
ing both these. Even if any ofthem should 
apprehend that seme diversion of their 
means might be caused by the fival in- 
stitutions, vet they would paneer that it 
would be both unfeeling and indecorous 
to circulate handbills, and publish pam- 
phlets, in order either to dam up the cur- 
rent of benevolence, or to prevent its flow- 
ing freely in any direction to which it 
might point. 

The advocates of the Bartlett's Building's’ 
Society are not restrained by such com- 
mon-place notions of decorum. No good 
must be done in their line but after their 
fashion, and by their hands. 

Stiilit may be proper, in some cases, not 
to be swayed by motives of delicacy. The 
public safety may require a violation of or- 
dinary rules. Here, however, no such thing 
ean be alleged. The utmost that can be 
said is, that the new society is useless, as it 
respects the distribution of Praver-books, 
the Bartlett’s Buildings’ Society being fully 
eqmal to satisfying all pt necessities of the 
church But if this be so, whence have 
arisen all the alarm and clamour which we 
have sate! y ngs on y the part of Dr. 
Marsh anc his associates ? No new institu. 
tion, according to ni is needed for dis- 
tibuting Pi aver-boo! vs; andyet the church 
is in the most immin ent danger from the 

‘elect of the Prayer-book ! 
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But the object which Dr. Marsh has 
at heart is, that all who are tnrendly to 
the distribution of the Prayer-book should 
join the seciety for promoting Christian 


Knowledge. But will be receive them? 


Has he proposed Mr. Simeon to that socie- 
ty, and has Mr, Simeon been accepted? 
Does he mean to say, that every perscn who 
may wish to dieseiate Prayer-books, will 
be received into the paie of that society 
without the risk of a black ball? Does he 
mean to say, that there are not many per- 
sons who object, on various grounds, to 


joining that society, who yet would be most 


glad to contribute to the object of circulat- 
ing the Liturgy? There must be many 
such. Why should Dr Marsh insist, that 
none shall distribute the Liturgy but those 
who have nerves to stand a ballot at Bart- 
letU’s Buildings ; or against whom no preju- 
dice exists there ; or who approve all that 
society’s tracts; or who are able to pay at 
least two pounds at admission, and a guinea 
annually?) Many good churchmen, he will 
admit, may be unable, with convenience, to 
make this payment, who may yet spare an 
annual guinea or half guinea. But he will 
be ready to say, that those must be bad 
churchmen who fear the ballot, or dislike 
the society’s tracts. Be it so. Thien, 1s it 
not politic to engage such men in a society 
which shall tend to uphold the chureh? 
He can surely apprehend no injury from 
distributing the Liturgy. He cannot sup- 
pose that the Litur BY will acquire a taint by 
passing through such hands — For our own 
parts, we should have thought it wise in 
Dr. Marsh, on the supposition that his fears 
were real, to have encouraged a society 
which should embark éadé Churcimen, 
Methodists, and even Dissenters, if that 
might be, in the beneficial work of circulat- 
ing the Liturgy. 

We shall probably have much more to say 
on this head hereatier. In the mean time, 
we wish to advert to a necessity of a diile- 
rent description, which exists for a new soci- 
ety like the present, even as it respects the 
Liturgy. The Bartletts Buildings’ Society 
furnishes its books onty to those who are 
its members, ard it exercises aright of ex- 

cluding whom it pleases from its pale. 
This circumstance would be attended with 
less inconvenience, if members were allow- 
ed to transfer their privilege (certain limits 
being put to its exercise) to others, whether 
members or not. This is done in she 
Bible Society, without any apparent effect 
except that of an increased circu lation of 
Bibles. But this, it may be alleged, the 
funds of the socicty for promoting Chrictian 
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Knowledge cannot afford. Why, then, ob- 
ject to a new institution, w hich proposes to 
remedy this defect as itrespects the Prayer- 
book (the wide distribution of whch Dr. 
Marsh deems so essential to the very exist- 
ence of the establishment) ; which proposes 
to bring into activity, with this view, funds 
that probably would never find their way 
into the coffers of the old society? We re- 
peat it, if the fears of Dr. M: ish are real— 
if he really trembles for the Establishment 
on account of the neglect of the Prayer- 
book—he ought to rejoice in such an insti- 
tution as this. 

But this is not all. There are many im- 
portant objects to which the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge has refused to 
Psst any aid, in the way of Prayer-books. 
The following fact will throw light on the 
subject. The Governor of Senegal applied, 
last year, to a friend in this country, for a 
supply of Bibles and Prayer-books for the 
garrison of that plac e, consisting of 300 
men, almost all of whom had been taken 
irom the Hulks or from Newgate A re- 
presentation of their case, and of their pe- 
culiar claims on the liberality of the socie- 
ty, was made to its worthy Secretary, ac- 
companicd by a request for Bibles and 
Praver-books. This request was refused, 
partly on the ground that the society had 
not been accustomed to extend its aid to the 

army, and partly on account of the low state 
of the society’s funds. A second applica- 
tion was made, in which, after stating that 
the Bibles could be procured elsewhere, 
the applicant, a member of the society, so- 
licited at least a gift of a few Prayer-books 
for these 300 convicts, but with the same 
success, 

Now, we do not blame the society for ad- 
hering to their rules ; but if those rules are 
so unbending as not to admit of their ad- 
ministering relief in such acase as that 
now stated—in the case of a garrison con- 
sisting of convicts banished to a distant and 
unhealthy settlement, where life is perhaps 
not worth three years’ purchase, with a go- 
vernor over them whois anxious to procure 
for them all the means of religious 1 instruc- 
tion inhis power—it surely is high time that 
some other means of relief should be pro- 
vided ‘hat this is not a singular case, the 
Secretaries of the Naval and Military Bible 
Society can testify. 

We have hitherto spoken only of the 
Litirgy. We have said nothing of the Ho- 
Milies, which it is also the object of the new 
society to distribute. ‘To this distribution 


it seems that Dr. Marsh, has strong objec- 
‘ons, chiefly, as he alleges, because the 
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Homilies would not be understood by the 
poor He is of opinion, indeed, that they 
should be studied by clergymen, and, with 
this view, the volume of Homilies has re- 
cently been placed on the list of the Socie- 
ty for promoting Christian Knowledge ; but 
he is decidedly averse, and so, we presume, 
are the leading members of that society, 
from any gencral distribution of the Homi- 
lies, in separate tracts, among the poor. 
Those who think differently from Dr, 
Marsh on this subject, and who wish to see 
the Homilies in every cottage of the land, 
will of course feel, that the new society is 
indispensable to the attainment of this ob- 


ject: if they are to be distributed at all in 
a cheap and circulable form, then there 


seems to be no alternative. 

But, says Dr. Marsh, the Homilies are 
not intelligible to the poor. Has he, then, 
tried whether the poor can understand 
them or not? If he has not, he certainly 
has not followed the orders of the church, 
for the church “ judges them to be read in 
churches by the ministers, diligently and 
distinctly, that they may be understanded 
by the people.” Let him at least make 
the experiment, and we will venture to 
say, notwithstanding the opinion which he 
and the Bishop of Lincoln have given on 
the subject, tliat the Homilies will ‘be more 
intelligible to the poor than nine-tenths 
of the sermons which they hear from the 
pulpit. 

Wheatley defines the word Homily to 
mean a plain sermon for the poor; and to 
this definition the framers of our Homilies 
lave certainly adhered with remarkable 
care. The Homilies of the Church of Eng- 
land, be it known unto all, are plain onl 


familiar sermons intended for the poor. 


These Homilies, however, Dr. Marsh would 
withhold from the poor: he even censures 
those who would make the poor acquainted 
with them 

But though the Homilies contain plain 
and familiar expositi ons of Christian doc- 
trine, yet the style, it is alleged, has be- 
come vobsolete. The style of the Homilies 
is, unquestionably, somewhat antiquated : 
so is the style of the Bible, and of the Book 
of Common Prayer But are they there- 
fore unintelligible ? Are they not rather, 
on that very account, more level to ordina- 
ry capacities, as well as more venerable and 
imposing? ‘The Homilies, we do not hesi. 
tate to say, willappear far more antiquated 
to refined ears, than to those of the poor, 
for “they abound in the genuine idioms 
and radices of the English tongue, and 
have contributed their aid to the English 
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Bible and Liturgy in resisting injurious re- 
fins ments, and in preserving the original 
nevve and purty of the English style.” 

Dr. Marsh says the homilies are unn- 
telligibie tothe poor, We deny the fact: 


we denv, that is to say, that they are less 


inicliigible tothe poor than the mass of 


niodern sermons. We will venture tosay, 
thai tucy are more itelligible. We should 
be glad to bring this point to the test of'ex- 
periment. We should be glad that Dr. 
Marsh would first read to a comutry con- 
pregation his own Sermons on Justification 
by Faith, and afterwards the Homilies on 
the sume subject, and then muke the in- 
qiiry, Which of these had been best * un- 
derstanded by the people. 

«It was mentioned by ene clergvman, at 
the meeting held ior the formation of this 
society, that he had often read them to at- 
tentive Congregations; and Dv another, that 
he was in the habit of readin g them on 
Saints-days with such acc eptance from his 
parishioners, that they freqreptly consulted 
ther almanacks for the return of a red- 
letter day, when they might again enjov the 


gratification of hearing a Homily” We 


%> 


the same kind: and we have never heard 
that the poor ees ‘e complained that the Ho- 
milies were unintelligible. 

The present clamour which is attempted 
to be raised agaist the distribution of the 
Hiomilics, we confess we were not prepared 
for A very sagacious friend indeed, re- 
murked to us, on first hearing of the in- 
tended plan, that he was persuaded it 
would be represented, in certain quarters, 
as the severest blow that had vet been 
aimed at the Church of England. We 
gave no credit to his anticipations : he does 
not appear, however, to have judged very 
erroneously, 

An opposition, however, having thus un- 
expectedly been excited to the Prayer- 
book and Homily Society, and inthe same 
quarter from which the strongest opposi- 
tion to the Bible Society has proceeded, we 
only hope that it may be successful in pre- 
cisely the same degree in the former as in 
the latter case ; that is to say, that every 
fresh attack may only serve to root the so- 
ciety more deeply, and to spread its 
branches more widely. 

Jt is stated bv one writer, as a powerful 
argument against this society, that the 
bishops had refused to patronise it, and 
that, though apprized of this refusal, the 
society was nevertlicless formed. tis true 
the bishons declined the invitation which 
was addressed to them to patronise the so- 


heve curselves anew several instances of 
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ciety. But this invitation was obviously in- 
tended as a murk of respect to them, and ag 
an expression ot deference to their rank in 
the church, and could not be construed as 
implying that it would depend on their an- 
swer, Whether such a society should be 
formed or not. The answer of the bistops 
was, in fact, an admission that the ob;ecis 
proposed by the new society were, in them. 
selves, not only iegitimate, but laudable : for 
the reason assigned b: them for not Patron. 
ising it Was, that they already belonged to 
at institution which sae sued the sunie e objects, 
Zoey may decline, on that account, io give 
thei support tothe new society ; but surely 
the reason is one which cannot afiect those 
who either think thet the BartletUs Burd. 
’ Society liave not ey ided sufficiently 


ines 
ver. book and 


for the disuibution of the Pr 
Promilies ; or who, eclnis exctuded, or con. 
scrotiously excluding themselves, from that 
society, still wish toentoy the meatus of cir- 
culating these compositions at an easy rate; 
or Who, being menibers of the Bartlett's 
Buildings’Scciety, are nevertheless desirous 
of encouraging, by their direct countenance 
and contmbuGons, every proposal which 
may promise to bring into efficiency the 
whole zeal of the me mers of the Church 
of England in favour of its own institutions, 

We are now shliged to close this ciscus- 
sion for the present, which we shall do with 
laying before our readers, and pressing on 
their notice, the following extract from a 
circular letter, signed by the Rev. H. Budd, 
the Secretary of the Prayer-book and Ho- 
milv Society. 

“* The eightieth canon, promulgated more 
than forty years after the first publication of 
tle Homilies, requires, that, ‘if any parishes 
be vet unfurnished with the Bible of the 
largest volume, or with the books of Homi- 
lies allowed by authority, the church war- 
dens shall, within convenient time, provide 
the same at the charge of the cosa On 
the first publication of the Homilies, a royal 
visitation was undértaken by a commi ittee of 
divines and laymen, who divided the king- 
dom into six circuits, and distributed a copy 
to every parish ‘The volume was thus de- 
posited in every parish church, and, like the 
Bible, was publicly offered to the general 
perusal of the people. 

“Most of the copies, thus placed 
churches, have long since fallen te decay: 
nor is there anv suitable edition now to be 
procured by such persons as wish to replace 
them, and thus to comply with the injunc- 
tion of the canon, and to perpciuate the 
laudable practice of ourance: tors, [tis one 


great wish of the present society to supp!Y 
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this defect. Itis theretore proposed to pub- 
lish a very handsome folio edition of the 
Homilies, in one volume, on a large type, 
which will be sold at what it may cost the 
Society, to such clergymen and church-war- 
dens as may wish to renew the practice en- 
joincd by the canon, and enforced by the ex- 
ample of their predecessors. It is estimat- 
ed that each copy of this work will cost the 
Society one guinea, well bound in rough 
ealf ‘Those persons, who may be inclined 
to avail themselves of this offer, are re- 
quested to forward their names to the se- 
cretary, the Rev. H Budd, Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars, London; appointing payment 
to be made in town, on the delivery of the 
work. The volume will be put to press, as 
soon as a suiiicient number Gf names are 
received to satisfy the Committee that it 
will be acceptable to the public. ‘The So- 
ciety will feel its exertions rewarded, if it 
shall be the means of opening this volume 
before the eyes of thousands of the poor 
throughout the empire, in these times of 
dangerous errors and turbulent principles. 
The population of the empire is very ra- 
pidly becoming a reading population; and 
if they are not amply supplied with whole- 
some truth, too many ave lying on the 
watch to poison them with pernicious errors, 
To make the Homilies, therefore, more ge- 
nerally known, both in the entire volume, 
and by the distribution of them as single 
sermons, at a clicap rate, will be wisely to 
avail ourselves of our present enlarged 
Means of instruction, in support of those 
principles which form the basis of our estab- 
lished Church.” 

Itis added, 

“Every member of the Society is entit- 
led, under the direction of the Committee, 
to purchase Praver-books and Eomilies at 
the Society’s prices, which shell always be 
as low as possible. 

“At such reduced prices, each annual 
subscriber of one guinea, and each clergy- 
man subscribing half a guinea annually, is 
entitled to purchase Prayer-books and Ho. 
milies, within the year, to the amount of 
five guineas; and in like proportion for 
every guinea or half-guinea so subseribed :-— 
a benefactor of ten guineas being entitled 
to the same privileges as an annual subscri- 
ber of one gcuinea; and a benefactor of fifty 
pounds to those ofan annual subscriber of 
live guineas, 

“A further quantity of books may also 
be had by members, on application to the 
Committee, at cost prices.” 


“OCTETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS. 


| We have been desired to insert the fol- 
owing memorandum :— 


Christ. Obsery. No. 126. 
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The Incorporated Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, hav- 
ing of late years found great difficulty in 
prevailing with proper clergymen to go 
abroad in their service, and conceiving that 
one cause of this disinclination arises from 
an ignorance of the whole of the emolu- 
ments and advantages annexed to the situa- 
tion of a missionary in the colonies to 
which they are sent, think it proper to pub- 
lish the following more full account than 
what appears in the general annual abstract 
of their proceedings 

Che colonies to which the Society send 
out missionaries are these tollowing : New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Upper and Lower Canada, Cape Breton, and 
Airica. 

it may be useful to notice, that belure the 
Society send out a missionary to aby new 
place, the people first petition the Society 
to do it, and signify that they are able and 
Willing to contribute towards his support. 
In general, it is required that a church be 
built, a glebe secured, a parsonage-house 
erected, and a subscription entered into by 
the people themselves, or such engage. 
ments made as may induce the Society to 
establish a mission before they are come 
pleted ; but where the people have failed 
in the performance, the missionary has been 
removed to another station, 

Upon the opemng of anew mission, the 
Society grant 4 yearly salary of 50/. After. 
wards, it is increased or diminished accord- 
ing as circumstances may seem to require, 
the glebe lands being in some places of 
more value than in others. Half a years 
salary is advanced to each missionary upon 
his going abroad, and an allowance made 
towards the charge of the voyage, general- 
ly, about 30/. 

Besides this, great aid has been afforded 
by Government towards carrying on the 
pious designs of the Society. In the pro- 
vince of Nova Scotia thirteen missionaries 
now enjoy an annual salary fiom Govern- 

rent of 70/. or 751. In New Brunswick 
nine missionaries have each 100/, a year. 
Yo the missionary at Cape Breton 100/. a 
vear is allotted. And to five missionaries in 
Newfoundland 502. a year, with some allow- 
ance of rations, in addition to the Society’s 
salary of 100/. 

The missionaries in Canada have each of 
them an annual salary of 100/. from Go- 
vernment, and no one has less than 502, 
from the Society. ‘The other growing ad- 
vantages from glebe,subscription, and other 
contingencies, Cannot be accurately stated, 
as they must be subject, from many causes, 
to variation and uncertainty, and will be go- 
verned in some respects bv the abilities of 
the people, and the estimation in which the 
missionary is held. 
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In addition to this, it should be observed, 
that the Seciety, ever attentive to the ne- 
cessities of their missionaries, have been 
accustomed, as occmows required, to ree 
ward the dilig ent for any extraordinary ser- 
vices, and to allevi ate the distresses of 
those who have been afflicted with sickness, 
or sustained any unforeseen losses and ca- 
lamiues, by pecuniary gratuities. 

the Society allow to four students in ct- 
vinity at King’s College in Nova Scotia, 30/ 
a year each, during the term of sevenyears, 
with preference to sons of missionaries 

There is sulso some provision from an 
accumulation on a legacy of Archbishop 
Tenison (the annual interest of which now 
amounts to 300/) for “such missionaries, 
being Englishmen, and of the province of 
Canterbury, as have been by unavoidable 
accidents, sickness, or other infirmitics of 
the body, or old ape, disabled from the per- 
formance of their duties, and forced to re- 
turn to England.” ‘Three missionaries have 
lately enjoyed the benefit of it. 

In future such missionaries as shall be 
sent from this co untry, and shall, after the 
faithful dischar re of their duty for ten 
years, express their wish to return home, 
will receive a certificate from the governor 
of the province which will entitle thei to 
100/. per annum, during life, from Govern- 
ment, provided thev die not leave their mis- 
sions till they shall have first obtained per- 
mission from the Society. 

‘These, with some other occasional ad- 
vantages, are the encouragements held out 
by the Society to such pious and ar dis- 
posed clergymen as are willing to enter into 
their service. 


PAROCHTAL CLERGY. 

Some very important papers have recent- 
ly been laid on the table of the House of 
Commons, relative to the residence of the 
Parochial Clergy and other points intimate- 
ly connected w ith the welfare of the Estab- 
lished Church. We will endeavour to put 
our reader in possession of the substance of 
these papers. 

1. An Adstract of Returns respecting Non- 
residence for the year ending 25th March, 
1809. 

Of 11,194 incumbents, the total number 
returned as resident in this year is only 
53,836. Of course, the enormous number 
of 7,358 is returned non-resident. Of these, 
105 though not living in the parsonage- 
house, reside within the parish, and may 
therefore be considered as resident. There 
are also 565 who reside in the zeighbour- 
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dood, and do the duty of their parishes, 


But whether they can do this duty effectu- 
ally, must of course depend on the distance 
of their place of residence from the proper 
scene of their labours: it would make a 
very material difference whether they re. 
sided half a mile, or five or ten miles be. 
yond tie bounds of their parishes ‘lhe 
number of exemptions on the score of a 
plurality of living’ is 1.40; and the number 
of incumbents possessing small ivings who 
are licensed to curacies ‘ond endowed Jec. 
tureships, &e. is 273, ‘the number of ex. 

emptions and licenses, on the ground of 
their holding other offices, as chaplains, tu. 
iting schoolmasteis, students, librarians, 
&e. is 670. Whe hvings held by bishops 
are 26; and the sinecures and dignities, not 
requiring residence, 253 The number non. 
resident, from the alleged infirmity of the 
incumbent or some part of his family, is 
465 ; from the want or unfitness of parson- 
ave houses, 944; and trom the dilapidation 
of churches, 23. The number of miscella- 
neous and unenumerated cases is 1325; 
the exemptions net notified are 817; and 
the number absent without license or ex. 
emption is 671 

2. Abstract of the Number of Non-resident 
an! Resident Incumbents for the year 1810. 

Phe total number of incumbents in this 
return differs from that in the preceding 
return, being only 10,261. ‘he number of 
residents is somewhat increased, being 
4421: of course, the non-residents amount 
to 5,840. But to which of these classes the 
933 incumbents who appear to have been 
omitted in the return for 1810 belong, it is 
impossible to say—probably, however, to 
the latter, as there is reasen to suppose that 
at least the number of residents is correctly 
given The number residing within the 
parish, though not in the parsonage, is only 
62; and residing i in the neighbourhood and 
doing the duty of the parish, 348, The 
number of exe mptions on the ground of re- 
sidence on other benefices has risen in this 
year from 1,246 to 1,846. ‘The number of 
exemptions and licenses, on the ground of 
being licensed to curacies, proprietary cha- 
pels, endowed lectureships, &c., is 214; 
and on the ground of holding other offices, 
as chaplainships, tutorships, fellowships, 
&e. 585. The livings held by bishops are 
35; the sinecures and dignities not requil- 
ing residence, 79. The number non- -resi- 
dent, from the elieniny of the incumbent 
or of his family, is 389; from the want 
or unfitness of par sonage-houses, Y4l ; 
from dilapidated churches, 34, The num: 
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ber of miscellaneous and unenumerated 
eases of non-residence is 63. Lhe absentces 
without license or exemption are 650; 
and the exemptions not notified are 363. 
The vacancies are 74; the recent institu- 
tions, 54; and the livings held by seques- 
traison, Gl 

We find a great difficulty in reconciling 
the returns of these two years: the varia- 
tions are so considerable as to defeat every 
attemp! to reconcile them, 

3 Abstract of the Number of Resident and 
Licensed Curates, with the Amount of ihe 
Salaries of the Curacies for the year 1810 

The tetal number of curates of non-res:- 
dent inéumbents is 3,694 The number of 
these returned resident within the parish, 
isonly 1,587 ‘The number of curates li- 
censed to the parish is 1808. The number 
of curates on hving's where the incumbents 
are non-resident by /dicense, 1s 1745 Of 
these, 45 have 10/ avear; 191 have 20/ a 
year; 428 have 50/ a year; 335 have 40/. 
avear; 295 have 50/.a year; 208 have 602. 
a vear; 144 have 70/. a year; 51 have 
S0/ avear; 7 have 90/ a year; 41 have 
1001. a vear ; one has 1102, one has 1202, 
one has 1307, and one has 250/ a vear. 
Seventeen of these have the whole of the 
— 

4. Abstract of the total Number of Parishes 
in England and Wales, with their Population; 
the N. uilait of Churches and Chapels, with 
the Number of Persons they will contain ; and 
the Number of Dissenting Places of Worship 
therein 

There is a manifest defect in this title : 
it ought to be the number of parishes * con- 
taining upwards of 1000 inhabitants.” The 
total number of such parishes is 1881: the 
total amount of their population, 4,937,782 ; 
the number of churches and chapels in suc h 
parishes, 2535; the number of persons 
which these 2533 churches and chapels will 
contain, 1,856,108; and the number of dis- 
senting places of worship within the same 
space, 3438 

We wish, for the present, merely to re- 
cord these returns. We shall probably soon 
have occasion to refer to them largely. In 
the mean time, we cannot help expressing 
our astonisl.ment, that, amid all the alarms 
excited in the minds of some of our bishops, 
érchdeacons, and divinity professors, for 
the safety of the church, by Bible socicties, 
Laneaste ‘rian schocls, methodist chapels, 
disse nting meeting-houses,enthusiasts with. 
in the church and without the church, 
Gospel preachers, evangelical clergymen, 
Calvinists, &e. &e., hardly one of them 
should have been led to contemplate, at 
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least to expose, the far more urgent danger 
arising from the non residence of the cler- 
gy. Whatever evil there may be in the 
rapid pr gress of methodism and dissent, 
they may urquestionably be considered as 
deriving much of their prevalence from 
this source ; and the writers to whom we 
allude may be assured, that until the num- 
ber of active, laborious, pious, resident cler- 
gy is greatly increased, all hope of arrest- 
ing their progress is utierly vain. To this 
point, therefore, shouid their efforts be 
reainly curected. 

Sug: of our readers as wish to see this 
important subject more ful'y discussed, may 
turn to our volume for 1811, where, in the 
review of a Speech of Lord Harrowby 
(p 380), and of Letters on the State of the 
Church, addressed to Mr Pere¢eval (pp. 
708 and 778), they will meet with a detailed 
statement both of the facts and arguments 
which bear upon it. 


MISSION TO TARTARY. 


A letter has lately been received from 
a gentleman at Petersburgh, dated Jan. 
17, 1812, of which the following is an ex- 
tract :—“ Two of my friends, who are re- 
turned from the waters of Caucasus, tel] 
me that they passed a fortnight very agree- 
ably with the Scotch Missionaries in that 
neighbourhood. The principals are the 
kev. Mr. Brunton and M; Paterson— 
During the seven years they have been 
there, they have sufiered much from the 
Circassians ; vet, all things considered, they 
have succeeded much better than might 
have been expected. Their village is sur- 
rounded by ‘Tartars, who befriend them as 
far as lies in their power. The Missiona- 
ries have a small wooden church; a print- 
ing-house, with Arabic types cut in Eng- 
land, for prnting and dispersing religious 
tracts in that language among their neigh- 
bours. Mr. Brunton has nearly completed 
the New Testament; which, considering 
he was ignorant of the language seven \ears 
ago, proves him to be an inde fatipable man. 
They have alsoa cloth manufactory, and 
as much land allowed them by the Russian 
Government as they choose to cultivate; 
from which they furnish the surrounding 
country with potatoes, tobacco, &ce In 
their school they have nearly forty chil- 
dren, who are all instructed in the Chris- 
tian religion: several of them have been 
sent from Circassia: the rest are Tartars. 
This has gained them the good-will of their 
neighbours. They are often applied to as 
arbitrators,” &c. 
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AFRICAN AND ASTATIC SOCIETY. 
This Society, the publichave been already 
informed, was instituted for the benefit of the 
natives of Africa and Asia, and their descen- 
dants, resident in London and its vicinity. 

It provides religious instruction for those 
connected with it, a public lecture being 
regularly carried on, every Lord’s-day even- 
ing, expressly for their benefit ; and schools 
being provided in their respective neigh- 
bourhoods, where they are taught to read, 
to write, and to cast-up accounts, 

It induces a habit of economy and fore- 
sight, by receiving from its members a 
small sum weekly, on the principle of a 
benefit society. Out of the fund thus rais- 
ed by their individual contributions, they 
become, on certain conditions, entitled to 
receive regular assistance and relief in sea- 
sons of distress, and in time of old age. 

It assists in providing employment for 
such as are out of situations : the Commit- 
tee using their individual exertions towards 
this end, and places being opened as regis- 
ters, where their applications may be lodged 
and attended to, viz. No. 42., Oxford-street, 
and No. 29, St. James’s-street 

It contributes to the relief of distressed 
Africans and Asiatics, whether enrolled as 
members or not; the Committee regularly 
meeting once a month expressly tor this 
purpose, 

Such are the leading objects proposed by 
the African and Asiatic Society 

Since the commencement of the Society, 
575 persons of colour have joined them- 


[ June, 


selves to itas subscribing members, most of 
whom have occasionally, and many of them 
regularly, attended public worship. Some 
of them are said to give the most satisfac. 
tory evidence of repentance towards God 
and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
good hopes ure entertained with regard to 
others. Several of those who have been pa. 
tronised by this Society have died rejoicing 
in the Lord Jesus. 

Since the last annual meeting, about one 
hundred and eighty cases of deep affliction 
have been relieved, and the number of caseg 
of distress continues to multiply; a circum. 
stance which the Committee trust the be. 
nevolence of the public will enable them 
adequately to mect. 

‘he Committee express a hope that the 
time may come when the funds of the So. 
ciety will enable them to erect an Asylum 
for their aged pensioners, and enlarge the 
sphere of their benevolence to an extent 
commensurate with the necessities of the 
distressed natives of Africa and Asia. Inthe 
mean time, they are desirous, if possible, to 
take from the strect those miserable objects 
ameng them who are found begging. With 
this view they have thought of engaging 
some person to receive and employ them 
according to their several abilities, ata 
given sum per week for each individual, 

Subscriptions and donations to this Socie- 
ty are received by D. Niven, Esq. Treasurer, 
15, King-street, Soho; the Rev. George 
Greig, Secretary, tO. Villiers-street, Strand; 
or by any Member of the Committee 


*," We exceedingly regret our inability to insert a tithe of the Religious Intelligence whit 
loads our table. 








VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
Ay official despatch trom Lord Wellington 
announces the capture and demolition, on 
the 19th of May, of the works at Almaraz, 
on the river Tagus, wlrich the French had 
thrown up to defend the bridge at that place 
By this bridge the communication between 
the army of Soult and that of Marmont had 
been chiefly maintained. Almaraz is in the 
heart of Spatn, about 90 or 100 miles east 
of the Portuguese frontier. The attack was 
planned by Lord Wellington, and executed, 
ina masterly manner, by Sir Rowland Hill. 
The difficulties of approach were such, that 
he was under the necessity of advancing 
without his battering cannon. He was not, 


however, deterred from the attack by this 
circumstance. He stormed and carried, 3 
the point of the bayonet, fortifications de. 
fended by heavy artillery, and with a loss 
comparatively trivial, consisting in 32killed, 
and 144 wounded. About a month’s provi 
sions for 3000 men were found in the maga 
zines. The number of French prisoners 
taken was only 259; a part of the garrison 
escaped ; the rest were either killed in the 
assault, or drowned in attempting to escape 
The great object of the expedition was,how- 
ever, the destruction of the bridge and 0 
the téte-du-pont, and other fortifications, bY 
which it was defended ; and this object ¥% 
fully accomplished, The communication be- 
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twee. the northern and southern armies has 
thus been rendered much more circuitous, 

i -€ head-guarters of Lord Wellington 
continued at Fucnte Guinaldo, inthe neigh 
bow hood of Ciudad & dmgo; but it was 
suposed that he would be encouraged, by 
the success of Sir RK. Hill, to make a forward 
move mel towards safamanca, where the 
arms, of Marmont had established its head- 
quarcers 

‘Lhe despatches of Lord Wellington speak 
in very high terms of the efforts of the 
Spam ish Guerllas. They bave succeeded 
in capturing several rich convoys, and cut- 
ting off considerable detachments of French 
troops, in different parts of the Peninsula, 
Gencral Mendizabel had taken possession 
of Burgos, on the high road from Madrid 
to Bayonne, though he probably would hold 
it only temporar ‘iy ; ; and in Catalonia the 
Baron d’Kroles had continued to make oc- 
casional incursions into the French territo- 
ry, and to Jay it under contribution. 

The distress for want of provisions is 
said to be great, and rapidly increasing, in 
every part of Spain. 


The question of peace or war between 
France and the kingdoms of Russia and 
SwepeEN, had not been decided when the 
Jast accounts left the Continent. Bonaparte 
had arrived at Dresden in the month of 
May, and was met there by the Emperor of 
Austria, the Kings of Prussia and Saxony, 
and other dependent princes. He quitted 
Dresden, and proceeded to Thorn, on the 
2d instant tis believed that the advance 
of his armies lias been retarded by the want 


of provisions. In France itself, it is said 
that this want 1s most severely felt ; and 
that there have been very considerable tu- 
mults in consequence, which the military 
have been engaged in repressing 


The Unirep Srates have adopted a 
succession of hostile measures towards this 
country. Net content with their non-inter- 
course law, and their embargo, they lave 
entertained measures for avenging on the 
British creditor the impressment of Ameri- 
can seamen, and the issue of letters of 
marque and reprisal has been openly talked 
off. It is probable, however, that no very 
decisive step would be taken in the way of 
declaring war before the expiry ef the em- 
bargo, which would take place on the 4th 
of July; and before that day arrived, the 
intelligence which must have been received 
from England would probably give a new 
colour to the American policy. 


SoutTH AmeErRIca andthe West InpDIES 
have been visited with the calamity of an 
earthquake. Inthe province of Caraccas, 
no less than 10,00U persons are reported to 
have perished. Theisland of St. Vincent’s 
has suffered under a similar visitation. In 
the island of Cuba there appears to have 
been an insurrection of the slaves, which 
the government had succeeded in subduing. 
When the immense importations of slaves 
from Africa, whicii have taken place into 
that island in the course «of the Iasi five 
years (not less, it is cslculated, than 
200,000) are considered, we cannot wonder 
at any explosion of this kind which may have 
occurred, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 

1. it was not before the 10th instant, af- 
ter an interregnum of about three weeks, 
that an administration was at length form- 
ed. This acninnstralion consists of the 
following persons, viz.: The Earl of Liver- 
pool, First Lord of the Treasury ; the Right 
Honourable N. Vansittart, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; Lord Sidmouth, Secretary 
ei State for the Home Department ; Lord 

Castlereagh, Secretary of State for Me Fo- 
reign Department; Earl Bathurst, Secreta- 
ry of State for the War and Colonial De- 
partments; Earl Harrowby, Presideut of 
the Council; and the Right Honourable 
Bragge Bathurst, Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster : the other officers remain as 
before. From this list it will ke seen, that 
tile eovernment continues in nearly the same 
hands in which it was placed previously to 
the address of the House of Commons to 
the Prince Regent, praying his Royal High- 


ness to form a strong and efficient adminis- 
tration. 

Parliament has been put into possession 
of the particulars of the negotiations be- 
tween the leading political characters in 
the country, which followed that vote of 
the House of Commons, and which have 
terminated in this unlooked-for result. A 
brief view of them may not be unacceptable 
to our readers. 

Lord Wellesley, on the 22d of May, hav- 
ing received the commands of the Pr ce 
Regent to form an Administration, proc oa 
ed to ascertain the views of the two creat 
political parties, in respect to the re moval 
of the Catholic disabilities, and the more 
vigorous prosecution of the war in the eu 
insula. Lord Liverpoc! and the persons as- 
sociated with him in office, declined to take 
any part in an administration formed by 
Lord Wellesley. ‘This they appear to have 


done on the eround that the Marquis Wel- 
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lesley had given publicity to a statement 
highly injurious to the memory of the late 
Mr. Perceval, a few days after the death 
of that lamented statesman ; and that he 
had also given an unauthorized publicity to 
the communications which had passed be- 
tween himself and Lord Liverpool on the 
subject of his being invited to unite with 
the remains of Mr. Percevz 1°s administration, 
Lords Grey and Grenvilie signified to 
Lord Wellesley their disposition to concurin 
any arrangements which might be likety to 
produce a strong and efficient admu:nistra- 
tion. On the Catholic question their senti- 
ments were well known. With respect to 
the war in the Peninsuia, they conceived 
that that must be regulated by circumstan- 
ces. They felt very strongi:, however, the 
advantages which would result from a svuc- 
cessful termination of the contest in Spain, 
though they entertained doubts as to the 


practicability ofany very increased cuertions, 


On the Ist of June, Lord Wellesley re- 
ceived full authority from the Prince Re- 
gent to form an administration, and was 
specially authorized to communicate with 
Lords Grey and Grenville; but the pleasure 
of his Royal Highness was signified that 
Lord Wellesley should be First lord of the 
Treasury ; that Lord Moira, Lord Erskine, 


and Mr Canning, should be members of 


the Cabinet; that Lords Grey and Gren- 
ville should nominate, without any excep- 
tion on the part of his Royal Highness, four 
other members of the cabinet besides them. 
selves, if the Cabinet should consist of 
twelve, or five other members, if it should 
consist of thirteen persons ; and that the re- 
maining members of the Cabinet shoujd be 
named by Lord Wellesley, either from per- 
sons now occupying stations in his Royal 
Higliness’s councils or from others. 

This proposition Lords Grey and Gren- 
ville declined, on the ground that an Ad- 
ministration so need. instead of being 
united in principle and strong in mutual re. 
liance (as the times required thev should 
be), contained within itself the seeds of dis- 
union and jealousy, and established a sys- 
tem of counteraction within the Cabinet, in- 
consistent with the prosecution of any uni- 
form and beneficial course of policy 

In consequence of the failure of this ne- 
gotiation, Lord Wellesley, on the Sd « 
June, resigned his commission into ‘he 
hands of the Prince Regent 

On the Sth of June, Lord Moira ti 
to Lords Grey and Grenville an interview 
in order to ascertain, by a confidential but 


anauthorized communication, the probabili- 
tv of their agreeing as to the forming of an 


adeninistration. 


The proposed interview 





| June, 


was declined by Lords Grey and Grenville, 
on the ground of Lord Moira’s having no 
authority to treat with them, 

Un the 6ih of June, Lord Moira obtained 
full powers fromthe Prince Regent to form 
an administration, and he had an immedi. 
ate interview with Lords Grey and Gren. 
ville After agreeing on the several vreat 
questions of National policy which respect 
the R oman Catholic’s, the war on the Pen. 
insula, and the Geders in Council, Lords 
Grey and Grenville inquired whether Lord 
Moira’s authority extended to the conside. 
ration of new appointments to the great of. 
ices ofthe household. He replied, that he 
was not shackled in this respect ; but that 
he deemed it objectionable, on public 
crounds, to make the power of removing 
the great officers of the household a posi. 
tive and indispensable preliminary in the 
iormation of a new administration. The 
Lords Grey and Grenville thought diffe. 
re ney they deemed it necessary to give to 
anew government the character ‘of efficien- 
cy se stability, that the connection of the 
ereat offices of the Court with the Admin- 

stration, should be clearly marked. On 
this difierence of opinion the negotiation 
broke oii, 

On the 8th of June, Earl Moira resigned 
the commission with which he had been 
intrusted ; and, on the same day, the Earl 
of Liverpool was appointed First Lord of 
the Treasury. The remaining appointments, 
which have already been noticed, tcok place 
soon after. 

The circumstances in these negotiations 
which strike vulgar observers like ourselves, 
as extraordinary, are the unbusiness-like 
method (if we may co express it) in which 
thev appear to have been conducted, and the 
very trivial pointson which they are broken 
off A little well-timed concession and for- 


bearance, or a little frank and ingenuous 


explanation on both s ides, would have been 


likely to remove all the difficulties, and ob- 
viate allthe misunderstandings, which have 
taken place We certainly should have 

been glad, on many accounts, to have seen 
a strong administr ation formed at the pre- 
sent critical moment. Asthe hopes enter- 
tained on this subject have been frustrated, 
through no fault of the present ministers, we 
deem it to be the duty of every lcyal sub- 
ject to give them his support as far as he 
conscientiously ¢ can; and we are sure it is 
the duty of every Christian to pray for them, 
that under their administration we may be 
“ codly and quietly governed ;” and that, by 
their endeavours, peace and happiness, 
truth and justice, religion and piety, may 
be established among us for al] cenerations.” 
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They may fairly claim, as an administration 
constitutionally appointed, to be judged by 
their measures, and not by the distinction 
which they may have acquired as parlia- 
mentary orators, or by the preconceptions 
which may have been formed, perhaps er- 
roneously, of their capacity to conduct the 
affairs of the nation. For our own parts, 
though we bighly value great talents and 
splendid elogue nee, as gifts designed by 
God to promote the happiness of man, 
though they are often n iserably perve rted 
to other purposes, we are Cisposed Istill more 
highly to value the unostentatious qualities 
of good sense and sound judgment, especial- 
ly if goined with pure and upright inten- 
tions, and more particularly still if they be 
combined with reverence for the authority 
of God. Whether in public or in private 
lif¢, we believe it to be the blessing of the 
Lord which © maketh rich.” 

2. The newly appointed Government 
have at feast shewn a strong disposition to 
do all in their power to conciliate their op- 
ponents both at home and abroad. They 
have announced to Parliament, that the sa- 
lary affixed to Col 
private secretary to the Prince Regent, 
would no longer be . harge on the nation, 
as had been mtended, but would be paid 
fromthe Prince’ dane purse. They bave 
likewise signified that the plan of erecting 
extensive barracks in Mary-le-bone, ane at 
Liverpool and Bristo!, which had caused 
much dissatisfaction on account of the 
largeness of the expense, would be aban- 
doned for the present. They, have con- 
sented to take into consideration; during 
the recess, the claims of the Roman Catlio- 
lics, in order to ascertain how far they may 
be complied with, without compromising 
the safety of our church establishment. 
They have agreed to consider also, the state 
of the tithe laws in Ireland, with a view to 
determine, whether any mode can be de- 
vised by which the rights of the clergy may 
be secured, and the inconvenience admitted 
on all hands to be sustained by the Irish 
peasantry lessened: and they have, more. 
over, professed themselves friendly to the 
adoption of some plan, for diffusing educa- 
tion generally among the poor in Ireland, 

5S. In addition to these measures of con- 
cihation, the Orders in Council of January 
1807, and of April 1809, have been revoked, 
is they respect America The intention to 
revoke them was announced in Parliament 

on the evening en which these Orders were 
to become the subject of debate The act 
Of revocation has since appeared. It states, 
that a a decree of the French Government, 
dated in April 1811, having been communi- 
cated by the American minister, which de- 
clared that the Berlin and Milan decrees 


M'Mahon’s situation, of 


had been withdrawn, as faras they respect- 
ed America, Government is disposed to 
overlook the obvious defects in this instru- 
ment, and, conformably to the recent decla- 
ration of the Prince Regent (see No. for 
April, p. 258), to remove the existing re- 
strictions on neutral commerce. Itis there- 
fore ordered, that the Orders in Council of 
January 1807, and April 1809, shall be re- 
voked, as far as regards American ships 
and property, on the lst of Augustnext. If, 
however, the American Government should 
not, as soon as possible after the mye apo 
tion of this order , revoke their acts of e 
clusion and interdiction against this coun- 
try, then this revocation, ‘after due notice 
eaven, shall become null and of no eflect. 
All American vessels captured since the 
26th of May, for a breach of the former or- 
ders, and which shall not have been cone 
cenined before the date of this order (the 
23.lof June), shall not be proceeded against 
till fartier orders ; and in the event of the 
present order being confirmed, they shall be 
restored, on the payment of reasonable ex- 
penses. A meht is reserved of restoring, 
atter reasonable notice, the Orders in Coun- 
cil of January 1807, and April 1809, if cir- 
cumstances should require it, or of taking 
such other measures of retaliation against 
the enemy, as may appear just and neces- 
sary. 

Those who have been accustomed to 
read our pages, wil] not be surprised that 
we should consider this revocation as a 
measure of very questionable policy. In- 
deed, we fear, that, whatever relief it may 
afford for the moment to certain classes of 
our manufacturers, it will have the ultimate, 
and not very remote cflect supposing that 
Bonaparte is determined to enforce what he 
calls his continental system, of materially 

abridging British commerce. We will not, 
however, now enter on that question. It 
perhaps had become necessary for Govern- 
ment to vield this point to the clamours 
which had been raised in ev ery part of the 
kingdom (raised, we admit, by gross delu- 
sion and misrepresentation), and to the im- 
pression which these clamours, however 
unreasonable, had made in’ Parliament. 
And the concession being made, we shall, 
for our own parts, rejoice in its producing 
all the benefits which its most sanguine ad- 
vocates have anticipated from it. We shall 
rejoice, if it should remove in any measure 
the distress felt by our manufacturers. We 
shall rejoice if it should prevent a rupture 
with America, though on this point we have 
our doubts. We shall rejoice if it should 
abate the violence of irritation, which las 
arisenin the minds of manv persons at home, 
and tend to concord and union. And we 


shall no less rejoice if all our own appre- 
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hension of future evil from this measure 
should be disappointed, though at the ex- 
pense of our political sagacity ; and it shall 
be found, by the test of experience, to be 
productive only of pure undefecated good. 

4. The budget for the present year, bas 
been opened by Mr. Vansittart. The total 
charge is nearly 62 millions and a half, of 
which nearly 55 millions and a half is for 
Englaid 
15,650,0001. in addition to nearly seven mil- 
lions of Exchequer Bills funded, has been 
requisite. There is also a vote of credit 
for three millions of Exchequer Bills ; and 
a further loan ot 2,500,00U1 has been rais- 
ed, under the sanction of Parliament, 
for the East-India Company. ‘The terms 
on which the loan was negotiated, were, that 
for every 1001 sterling, the subscribers 
should receive 120]. 3 per cent. Reduced,and 


561. S percent. Consols. ‘The xmount of 


taxes required to meet this new charge is 
1,900,000. Whose which have been pro- 
posed, are as follows: 

A saving of the bounty allowed on 

the exportationot printed cotton, L SG8,000 
An additional tax of L 1-2d) per tb. 

er ee ene $28,000 
An additional duty on glass ..... 323,000 
A duty of 10 per cent. more on to- 

OROCO . ces Pe aha ae be oe ae 107,000 
A regulation of auction duties... 100,000 
An additional duty of Id. on letters 

going more than 20 miles..... 
Ab increase in various items of the 

assessed taxcs, amgunting to.. 517,000 


220,000 


L.. 1,903,000 

No objection appears to have been made 

to any of the taxes, excepting to that on 
leather. 


To meet this charge, a loan of 


5. Mr Bankes’s bill for the abolition of 
sinecures has passed the House of Commons. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 

The health of his Majesty continues in 
the same hopeless state in which it has been 
for many months. 

Major-general Bonham has been appoint. 
ed Governor of Surinam; and Col, Ainslie 
of Dominica. 

Che special commission appointed to try 
the rioters in Lancashire, has terminated 
its labours. Eight persons were left for ex. 
ecution; thirteen were sentenced to seven 
years’ transportation, and one to six months? 
hard labour. May the example prove salu. 
tary ! 

We greatly fear, that the spirit of insu. 
bordination in the northern counties 1s_ by 
no means subdued, though kept down by 
the presence of a miliary force. Nothing 
can more clearly prove that distress 1s pot 
the cause of the outrages that have been 
committed, but that thev originate in a 
spirit of anarchy and disorder, than this, 
that the persons who have been apprehend. 
ed have been persons in full employment, 
and that some of the districts in which 
these outrages have prevailed have experi- 
enced but comparatively little of the pres- 
sure arising from the stagnation of trade. 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 
We mentioned in our last, the mischief 
which had been done by a small squadron 
of two frigates and a sloop, sent out on a 
cruize fromsome portin France, hey were 
returning into the port of L’Orient, laden 
with booty, when they were intercepted by 
one of our men of war, the Northumber- 
land, and completely destroyed. The two 
frigates, of 44 guns each, were burnt, and 
the sloop sunk. 


a 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


nm 


To A Conxsranr Reaver, who wishes for some popular tract on the nature of the 
Church of England, we would recommend a smali tract by the late Rev Mr. Drewett, 
entitled * Why are you a Churchman ?”—another by the Rev. Mr. Robinson of Leices- 
ter, entitled “ A serious Cal] to a constant and devout Attendance on the stated Servi- 
ces of the Church of England”—and the Sermons of the Kev. Mr. Simeon on the Li- 
turgy, which have recently been published. On the subject of Christian faith and prac- 


“ 


tice, we know nothing better than the Homilies of the Church of England, which may 
be had in separate tracts, at a very low rate. But there is an endless variety of exccl- 


lent tracts of this description. 


Farmer; G.B.M.; a Paper on Christian Education; Latcus; T.R.; ASunpay Scnoot 


TEACHER; are under consideration. 


We are sorry that W. Buare should feel himself aggrieved by our failing to return his 


manuscripts. 


We can assure him, that he is mistaken in supposing that there is any 


thing peculiar in his case. We receive similar complaints almost every week of our 


lives. 


If we could lay our hands on his papers without such a sacrifice of time as We 


find it impossible to afford, we should really be glad to afford him the gratification © 


seeing them again, 


We greatly regret the necessity we have been under of postponing 


¢ many interesting 


articles of Religious Intelligence which have been communicated to us, and also an ac 
count of the late Dr. Bailey of Manchester. 








